* There was none high 
or lo^o With God. All were 
alike to" him- Never enter- 
tain the thought that I am 
high born and my neigh- 
bour is low of birth- The 
Ganga is not polluted nor 
is the wird tainted nor 
the earth rendered unt- 
ouchable, because the low 
born’and high born bathe 
in the one, or breathe the 
other, or move on the 
back of the third*. 


-Dnyaneshwar 
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Foreword 

Last two years Maharashtra has celebrated 
the birth centenary of Saint Gadge Baba. This 
was the celebratoin in which almost all the villages, 
towns and big cities including Bombay partici- 
pated on a massive scale. The name of Gadge Baba 
was a word of magic to the rural masses. He 
was not a miracle man. but a man given to the 
service of the people. As the author of the book 
says," He never claimed himself to be a godman 
or a miraculous healer of human ailments. His 
approach to human problems was assiduously 
rationalistic, for he was a saint who was a social 
reformer to the core and a servant of the people 
in action." 

Maharashtra has a tradition of such saints 
and social reformers for the last many centuries. 
Gadge Baba truly carried forward the great tra- 
dition of Saint Tukaram and Eknath. This small 
book is the life sketch of Gadge Baba giving 
details of his early hfe and other achievements 
In the field of social service. Gadge Baba had 
followers and admirers in all sections of people. 
Wherever he went large crowds gathered to 
listen to .his simple but forceful preachings. 
Large number of schools, colleges, boarding 
houses started in his name are a proof of his 
interest in the cause of education and health 
of the people. Gadge Baba belongs to that great 
galaxy of saints and sages of India who pro- 
foundly not only Influenced but enlightened the 



lives of millions of people all over iho country 
with his soul stirring *Dhaians‘ and ennobling 
discourses 

Life of sucit a man must be known to the 
people of coming gcne'ations so that his life miss- 
ion will be carried forward This book. I am glad to 
say. attempts with success to give some idea Of 
the message of this man and his great contribution 
in the field of religious and social service Though 
intended primarily for serious reading, the book 
should be also of great interest to students In 
schools and colleges as well as to the workers 
and organisers at all levels both in the rural and 
uibsn areas of our vast country 


Y B Chavnn 
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lives of millions of people all over the country 
with his soul stirring Bhajans and ennobling 
discourses 

Life of such a man must be known to the 
people of coming generations so that his life miss 
ion will be carried forward This book I am glad to 
say attempts with success to give some idea Of 
the message of this man and his great contribution 
in the field of religious and social service Though 
intended primarily for serious reading the book 
should be also of great interest to students in 
schools and colleges as well as to the workers 
and organisers at all levels both in the rural and 
urban areas of our vast country 
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INtRODUCTIOt^ 


This book is not intended to be a biography 
of Gadge Baba, for, so rich and eventful a life 
as Gadge Baba’s, packed with countless inci- 
dents and episodes and coursed through a 
wandering career extending over a half cen- 
tury, will make his biography at least five times 
as big as the size of this book. What I have 
attempted here, is an essay, a monograph if I 
can say so, delineating only in broad outlines 
the story of Gadge Baba’s life and his work, and 
I have only a limited object to serve in provid- 
ing a glimpse of this uiuque personality chiefly 
to non-Marathi readers. Accordingly, I have 
not strictly adhered to a chronological order of 
events in Gadge Baba’s life but mentioned 
them as and when they suit the narrative. 

In narrating tlie story of Gadge Baba’s life, 
I have been all the while conscious that I 
should not let an impression to gain ground 
that he was a super man. For me it was sort 
of a psychological problem, which, I am afraid, 
any prospective biographer of Gadge Baba 
must face. The problem does not arise out of 
Gadge Baba’s life itself, when it is understood 
in its proper perspective, but from tlie attitude 
of people towards men who might possess some 
extra-ordinary faculties of mind as Gadge Baba 
did. In India’s long history there was never 



pcilups a peiiod which had not its ciop of so- 
callcd godnien, ^vho flaunt before people as 
tlieir spintual saviours Loid Krislma gave Jus 
reassunng message to the world m the Bhag- 
luiclgeeta, which reads as 
Whene\ er the religion is at a low ebb 
And immorality is life. 

To protect the virtuous. 

To destroy the smners 
And to establish a new faith 
I take birth from age to age 
Whether Loid Kiisima kept his piomise or 
not IS another matter But his edifying words 
certainly gave a cue to many pretenders, in 
all ages of course, to unleash then "spiritual* 
adventures on an umvary people They flour- 
ish 111 their profession because people want 
to believe them This credulousness is a typical 
Indian attitude, fostered by a long tradition 
It IS an end product of a very complex religious 
and social situation picv'ajhng in this country 
at all the limes I do not propose to go into 
its causes here but suffice it to say that it per- 
sists all the same Even today when science 
promises to illumine every dark comer of our 
mateiial and mental life, wc have m our coun- 
try a IvLMinent growth of gin us, maharsJus and 
(tchartjas and of late they have become our best 
exportable commodity like the Indian tea or 
Uile 



The saints and visionaries of tlie past, lihe 
Dn>'aneshuar and Tuharam, never claimed for 
themselves any supernatural powers In fact, 
they had set for themseUes the task of freeing 
human mmd from the cobwebs of occultism 
and asceticism and their fervent advice to 
people was to live a normal life and to do tlieir 
duties bj their famd> and society But men 
who came after them weaved around them a 
netwoik of m>ths and miracles, which are the 
verv antithesis of their teachings The stories 
of tlieii miraculous powers are mterestmg 
enough to make excellent literature for child- 
ren and the) have a fine moral to teach as well 
For instance, a story is told of the encounter 
between Changdev and Dnjaneshwar with a 
sanguine moral attached to it Changdev was 
buistmg with ego for his great ascetic powers 
{yoga) and once riding on a tiger and with a 
serpent foi a whip he went to meet Dnyane- 
shwnr, the iiplioldei of the ideal of devotional 
love {bhokti) When Changdev came, Dnya- 
neshwar was baskmg m the sun perched on a 
parapet wall with his sister and two brotliers 
Seemg the great yogi coming, Dnyaneshwar 
went to greet him, making tlie very wall on 
which he was sitting propel in the direction of 
the revered guest The moral of the sloi)^ is 
clear enough If Changdev’s ascetic powers of 
yoga could tame and control wild, ferocious 



beasts, the hhahi of Dnyanesliwar went even 
further in putting life into an inanimate thing 
like a stone wall. But in all such stories the 
people always missed the moral and glorified 
the miracle giving rise to a dense shroud of 
credulity over reality wliidi sustained through 
centuries. 

It is not surprising, Oterefore, if Gadge Baba 
was also a victim of this land of miracle mon- 
gering. It is to be regretted that some of his 
most devout followers and admirers — and 
they were not few — wanted to believe in his 
alleged miraculous powers. The most popular 
miracle he was credited with, was invisibility. 
It was alleged, for instance, tliat after his Urton 
was over he dissolved his body into air and 
disappeared, which was nothing hut a pervert- 
ed view of the fact that to avoid people touch- 
ing his feet in an uncalled-for reverence he just 
bolted out of llie throng and kept himself in 
hiding for a while. It was again alleged that 
he could become invisible and travel over long 
distances in a matter of secomh. If in one 
moment he was in Amravati, in the next he 
would be in Nasik, a distance of over tlnee 
hundred miles I It was also said that he could 
be present at four to five distant places at one 
and (he same time. His ability to move fast 
was obviously at the basis of this belief but it 
was an utterly nonsensical distortion. It was 
Indeed an insult to the energy and vigour 



nature had gifted him, hut those who wanted 
to believe in miracles would not mind it. 

On his part Cadge Baba never missed an op- 
portunity to ridicule such beliefs in occult 
powers. He once said, “If a person can destroy 
men by black magic or fetish, why, his rank is 
over that of God ! To ^vm wars, you have only 
to release half a dozen black magicians on the 
battle ground. All the rifles, guns and bombs 
will then be useless and should be dro\vned to 
the bottom of the sea. 

“Miracles ! They say that a certain man all 
of a sudden disappeared and was seen at four 
different places at the same time. Brothers, 
could it ever be possible? This is all trash and 
nonsense. Don’t believe in such drain-water 
gossip. Our mythologies are replete with 
miracles but we have to separate the grain 
from the chaff. 

“Man himself is a great miracle 1 How is it 
the farmer, who harvests gold in the form of 
food from the land, has have to starve? This 
indeed is the strangest miracle 1 You have to 
go to the root of it and discard whatever is 
unwholesome. Or should you be instead in- 
dulging in idle gossiping that this man eva- 
porated or that one was seen at ten different 
places at the same time?” 

It is not so much of a surprise, although it is 
not less regrettable, if uneducated and illiterate 



people believed m miracles But it comes as a 
shock to see educated persons equally vulner- 
able to miracle mongenng You come across 
to jour dismay many highly educated persons 
vdio wax eloquent on the miracles their gurus 
voik It is these people v\ho offer thmselves 
as guinea pigs for the exploits of the so called 
masters and mnharslns I must sound a note 
of warning here that there was nothmg abs- 
Imse or recondite in Gadge Baha’s thinking 
and that he was not a performer of miracles 
and wonders and never claimed to be one It 
ivill be therefoie a grave error to look to him 
as a divmitv or a spinhial healer He was a 
plain thinker who offered practical remedies 
for the social ills Could there be anything 
more material and more tangible tlian the 
bloom which he made his symbol of mannual 
labour and service? 

One thing that stands out prominently in 
Gadge Baha’s life is (hat he was a relentless 
wanderer He rarely stayed at one place more 
than a week or tu o and his itineraries show 
tkat most of the lime he moved from day to 
da> What uas the purpose of his wanderings^ 
Why did he take to jt with such a 2eal and con- 
stanev? ^^^as he a vagrant, a tramp, who 
took delight in going to new places and seeing 
new faces’ He certainly loved wandering but 
his object was to meet people, talk to them. 



enlighten them on the \'arioiis social tmd cul- 
tural problems they faced and suggest them 
solutions which he had found after consider- 
able thinking and mature experience. He was 
an unlettered man and could not reach people 
thiough witings or boohs or through the me- 
dium of the press. In fact, these media were 
ineffective and useless as the people with 
whom he had to deal with were an illiterate 
mass He, therefore, chose to meet tliem in 
person, which he did in a manner and on a 
magnitude that is amazing. It makes an excit- 
ing story which I propose to narrate in the 
following pages. 

As a social reformer, Gadge Baba is only 
next to Jotiba Pluile, the doyen of social re- 
forms in Maharashtia. Gadge Baba s sphere of 
activit}' ^vas e\'en larger than Phule*s, for, for 
propogating his ideas he moved through the 
entire length and breadtii of Maharashtra and 
set up his institutions in all its parts. His suc- 
cess with the masses was in no small measure 
due to his charismatic personality, rendered all 
the more colourful by his most unusual attires, 
and his histrionic talents. His was a 

dramatic performance which used to he a 
lively dialogue behveen him and his audiences. 
It might sound a contradiction in terms but 
is nonetheless true that an unlettered man he 
was die most accomplished man of letters. For, 



he could infuse in his words a force and a 
magic that are the hi^ier attributes of the art 
of literature 

Tliere are two major works on Gadge Baba 
in Marathi, one by the late Prabhodhankar 
K. S Thakarc and the other by Mr, G. N. 
Dandekar. I acknowledge my debt, with a 
sense of gratitude, to the two biographers, for, 
the source of my narrative is mainly drawn 
from their books. 

It was indeed a great pleasure for me to nar- 
rate the story of this unique man, whom I love 
and admire and whose services to the people 
I value as most exemplary I sincerely thank 
the Gadge Maharaj Mission for availing me 
this opportunity to write this story of Gadge 
Baba and publishing the book in such a nice 
manner. I also thank Mr. Sudhakar Snmant 
for supplying certain information which I have 
incorporated in my narrative. My thanks arc 
also due to Mr. Shirish Shirsekar for the excel- 
lent cover design he has made for the book and 
Mr. K. N. Potdar for preparing the press copy. 

I will be failing in my duty if I don’t express 
my gratitude to Mr. Y. B Chavan for readily 
agreeing to contiibiite his foreword to the 
book, -V, S. 




not look lor lus god m the sliimes or temples 
but m tlic hearts of tlie sulFermg humanity. 
This saint was Gadge Baba 

His real name, tlie one which his parents 
gave him, was Debuji He was humble by 
birth, foi his fatlier was only a village washer- 
man His native place, Shengaon is a small 
village in Daryapur ielistl of Amravati district 
Amravati is one of the four districts of Varhad, 
constitutmg the southern half of Vidarbha, 
which m turn is a part of the larger Maha- 
rashtra state The language spoken by the 
people m Varhad is Varhadi, a major dialect 
of Marathi which people speak with rolling 
accents and it has a force and a mello^vness all 
its owTi Drained by the river Punia and its 
tributanes, Varhad has a rich alluvial sod, 
knoNvn as the Tilack cotton sod’ Cotton is the 
staple crop of this tract, jowar following next 
to it 

Shengaon is situated in almost a flat plane 
which slopes down from the Satpuda range, 
some fifty miles away in tlie north The nver 
Bhulawari flows by its side, with a cluster of 
mango groves and vauU-cro^vned tamarind 
trees grown on its curved banks In Debuji’s 
chddhood days Shengaon was like any other 
vdlage m this part of the country, drab and 
dusty and steeped m back^vardness. The viUag- 
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ers were mostly farmers, with a few famihes of 
washermen amidst them Debuji’s father Zmg- 
raji, besides bemg a washerman, was also a 
farmer He had inherited some six acres of 
good, fertile land from his uncle and the family 
hved comfortably on Zmgrajis twm occupation 
of clothes waslung and farmmg 
Zmgraji was mamed to Sakhubai, daughter 
of Hamburao Kolaskar of Dapure, a village m 
the neighbourhood of Shengaon Hamburao, 
also a washeiman by birth, \\ as a substantial 
farmer, for he owned about fifty acres of land 
and a large herd of cattle 
The days immediately after their marriage 
were happy and joyful for Zmgraji and Sakhu- 
bai A social custom among the rural people 
was that for a woman to bear a child the gods 
had to be propitiated by offermg a goat in 
sacrifice and fnends and relatives entertamed 
at a party when the guests were served wth 
drinks and tlie flesh of the sacrificial goat 
Followmg this practice, Zmgraji held a big 
feast for die villagers, when liquor flowed 
copiously This proved a tummg point in 
Zmgraji’s life, for he tasted liquor for the first 
tune in hfe which later was to destroy him 
completely Saldiubai first gave burth to a 
daughter, but the child died soon after the 
buih Zmgraji thought this was a curse of god 
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and he repeated making bloody sacrifices to 
appease the wrath of god, followed by heavy 
diinkmg bouts. Ere long he turned an incorri- 
gible diunkard and lost all interest in his 
work. He squandered away his earnings on 
boozing and brought his family on the verge of 
starvation His old mother and his wife Sakhu 
would often implore him to keep away from 
drinking and he would swear to them that from 
that very moment he had given it up. But his 
resolution did not last even for a day and he 
would again i elapse into booze. He was not 
really a bad man but a helpless victim of his 
vice. 

SaUiubai gave birth to a child for tire second 
time. It was a son and was named Debu. He 
was bom on 23rd February 1876. It could 
have been an occasion of great rejoicing for the 
parents but there was hardly left anything in 
the house to rejoice. Zingraji by now had lost 
his lands and his house and was reduced to the 
state of a pauper. He had sold all his house- 
hold effects do^vn to the cooking pan. A 
depraved man, he now often beat his wife if 
she resisted his selling avray things in the house 
to buy a drink. A day came when Zingraji, his 
wife and his young son Debu, were thrown on 
the road, with nothing on them except their 
tattered clothes. 
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They wandered to the village Kotegaon, on 
the opposite hank of the river Bhiilawari, 
where a cousin of Zingraji took pity on them 
and gave them a temporary shelter. Addiction 
to liquor had irreparably ruined Zingrajis 
health. He was suffering from an acute disease 
of the lungs to which he eventually succumbed. 
Before he died he felt pangs of remourse and 
he said to Sakhubai T am a ruined man. Drink- 
ing utterly destroyed me and I have heaped 
miseries on you and young Debu. My friends 
and relatives who enjoyed at my cost deserted 
me in my calamity and I am left to die in a 
.stranger’s house. My sacrifices to god have 
proved in vain, for there could he no god who 
needs to be appeased. Now 1 have one &*ing 
to tell you Let not Debu go after this business 
of gods and keep him a^vay from drinking*. 

In Zingraji’s death, the fate had dealt a cruel 
blow to Sakhuhai. The future was completely 
blank before her. Her anxiety was more for 
her littlp son than for her oxvnslf. He had the 
whole life before him and now what could be 
do when they had lost all the moorings? In 
her sorrow for her husband’s death, this ques- 
tion was gnawing at her mind. 

When the news of Zingiaji’s death reached 
Hambirrao at Dapure, he immediately sent his 
son Chandrahhan— Sakhuhai’s younger brother 
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wake up \vith the first crowing of the cock, 
grind the grains in the grindstone, clean the 
house and the cattleshed, attend to the cattle, 
milk the cows, do the cooking, ser^'e the food 
to the diners, so on and so forth. After these 
morning chores were over, she would proceed 
to the farm outside the village and help the 
men there in the farm work. As mucli of the 
toil and labour was taken off her shoulders, 
Koutika ceased to feel a grudge for Sakhii. On 
the contrarj' she started depending on her more 
and more and even consulted her in the family 
affairs. 

Sakhu thus fully established her utility and 
even indispensibility for the family. Not she 
alone. She likewise made Debu to work hard 
and do even-’thing he was asked to do. A man 
was hired for cattlc'hcrding. Sakhu persuaded 
her father to assign this job to Debu as his share 
in the earnings of the family. Debu was only 
too glad to take the cattle for grazing for he 
imagined it had many fascinating possibilities, 

Debu woke uu with his mother in the earlv 
hours of da\vn, helped her on the grindstone, 
untied the cattle in the cattleshd, collected 
them and with the first glimmer in the eastern 
sky he was off to the grazing pastures a few 
miles away from the village skirting the Puma 
river. Debu took to this work as fish take to 



pulous care and tenderness, for he loved them 
as his kith and km He saw that each one of 
them was fed well He washed them in the 
river so clean that not a speck of dust remained 
on their skin 

By dusk Debu would drive the cattle home 
Soon after his night meal he would go and join 
the bhajan party m the village temple This he 
made his regular practice Although still a bov 
m his early teens, being a good singer with a 
melodious voice, he soon came to be the cen- 
tral figure of the group On occasions he would 
move with the group to the villages m the 
neighbourhood for singing hhajnns He deve- 
loped a strong penchant for bhn)nn singing 
with the crowds, which in his later life was to 
become Ins chief mstniment for mass awaken- 
ing 

Hamburao was much pleased with the u ay 
Debu took care of tlie animals They looked 
healthier than anytime before and their skin 
shone like a plate of glass Hambirrao was con 
vmced of his grandson^s abilities for hard work 
and decided to employ him on the farm Sakhii 
was overjoyed when Hambinao told her his 
decision and so was Debu 

For Debu, the work on the farm was a 
novelty But he always loved adventures and 
explorations Dunng the course of six to eight 
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months, he trained himself in ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, weeding, plant culturing 
and even' other farm operation. Tlie next tu'o 
seasons sawDchu an accomplished farmer who 
could he relied upon to undertake cultivation 
on his owTi. This gave him a prestige in the 
village and at home his word came to he res- 
pected. 

Sakhu thought it was high time that Dchu 
was married for he was now well over fifteen. 
She spoke her mind to her father Ilamhirrao 
and brother Chandrabhan. They too thought 
that Dchu had shown that he could stand on 
his own and it was time for him to get married. 
They therefore started looking for a bride for 
him, but they wore soon to be disillusioned. 
For, when they approached the fathers of pros- 
pective brides, the latter would saj’, ‘Well the 
boy is qvutc alright. But he does not ossti any 
land, nor has he a house of his own. How can 



aspired for Debu was realized. She had come 
a long way from the day when everything 
seemed to he lost. Her son was now a respon- 
sible man who certainly had an eventful future 
ahead. The lad Dehu was now Dchuji, the in- 
dustrious farmer and a person to reckon with in 
the village community. 

But the affairs of the family were indeed far 
from satisfactory. Being an old man, Hamhir- 
rao had now ceased to be active and it was left 
to Ghandrahhan to manage the household. But 
Chandrabhan was less interested in the farm 
work than in the local politics. Indeed he felt 
a relief that Dehuji took over all the family res- 
ponsibilities. For, he now found enough time 
to roam about in tlie neighbourhood and follow 
his wayward pursuits. He had made friend 
with the sahuhar Banaji Tidke of the village 
Sangvi-Dugurde, who behind the screen of his 
sweet tongue was a heartless usurer. He thrived 
on the ignorance and illiteracy of the village 
people. His all transactions were oral and it 
was not his practice to give his debtors receipts 
for repayment. In fact, he never made %vritten 
contracts. The rate of interest he charged was 
exhorhitant and the interest went on com- 
pounding. He maintained his o\vn accounts 
and the debtors had to repay whatever he 
quoted from his accounts. Usually they were 
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months, he trained himself in ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, weeding, plant culturing 
and every other farm operation The next two 
seasons saw Debu an accomplished farmer who 
could be relied upon to imdertake cultivation 
on his own This gave him a prestige m the 
village and at home his word came to be res- 
pected 

SaWiu thought it was high time that Debu 
was married for he was now well over fifteen 
She spoke her mind to her father Hambirrao 
and brother Chandrabhan They too thought 
that Debu had shown tliat he could stand on 
his own and it was time for him to get married 
They therefore started looking for a bride for 
him, but they were soon to be disillusioned 
For, when they approached the fathers of pros- 
pective bndes, the latter would say, ‘Well the 
boy is quite alright But he does not own any 
land, nor has he a house of his own How can 
we give our daughter to an orphaned hoy?’ But 
Hambirrao was an influencial man in the aiea 
and ultimately his efiForts succeeded Dhanaji 
Khallarkar, also a washerman from the village 
Kamlapur, offered his daughters hand in 
marriage with Debu Her name was Kunta 
The wedding took place m Hambirrao s place 
with ahig fanfare For Saldiu, it was a moment 
of fulfilment Whatever she had wished and 
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inspired for Debu was realized. She had come 
a long way from the day when everything 
seemed to he lost. Her son was now a respon- 
sible man who certainly had an eventful future 
?head. Tlie lad Debu was now Debuii, the in- 
dustrious farmer and a pereon to rcclcon with in 
the village community. 

But the affairs of the family w^ere indeed far 
from satisfactory. Being an old man, Ilambir- 
rao had now ceased to be active and it was left 
to Chandrabhan to manage the household. But 
Chandrabhan was less interested in the farm 
work than in the local politics. Indeed he felt 
a relief that Debuji took over all the family res- 
ponsibilities. For, he now found enough time 
to roam about in the neighbourhood and follow 
lus way\vard pursuits. He had made friend 
\vith the sahul<ar Banaji Tidke of the village 
SangN'i-Dugiude, who behind the screen of his 
sweet tongue was a heartless usurer. He thrived 
on the ignorance and illiteracy of the village 
people. His all transactions were oral and it 
was not his practice to give his debtors receipts 
for repayment. In fact, he never made \vritten 
contracts. The rate of interest he charged was 
exhorbitant and the interest went on com- 
pounding. He mamtained his own accounts 
and the debtors bad to repay whatever he 
quoted from his accounts. Usually they were 
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unable to repay their loans which swelled out 
of all proportions In their failure to repay the 
loan the saliu^ai grabbed their lands and their 
houses The law could not come to their rescue, 
first, because they had no documents to support 
them and secondly, Banaji Tidke corrupted re- 
venue and police officials by sumptuously 
entertaining them and by bribes 
Chandnbhan had taken loans from Banaji 
Tidke for marriage celebrations and such other 
festivities and these used to be many He little 
realised that the sahuJcnr was spreading a net 
around him When one da> Banaji quoted the 
aggiegate loan, Chandrabhan was shaken to 
the roots But he was helpless for all the trans- 
actions from his side were oral In the end he 
was left with no alternative but to mortgage 
his lands to the sahuXar against his debts 
This came as a great blow to the family for 
nobody knew what Chandrabhan was up to 
Debiiji’s disappointment ivas all the more 
severe, for he had bent his back on these lands 
which no longer rightfully belonged to the 
family But he was not to be defeated so easilv 
He laid out a strategy to lecover the mortgaged 
lands First thing he did was to effect economv 
m the expenses of the household including even 
the daily ration of food, and he was stem on 
this point All festivities were stopped and no 
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extravagance was allowed IIis grandfather 
and his motlier grumbled but he would not re- 
lent After the hrst harvesting season, he coll- 
ected a sum of money and v\ent to the saliukar 
to pay lum the first instalment of the loan On 
handing over tlie money to the sahitkar, Debuji 
asked for a receipt Banaji Tidke was taken 
aback, for this was the first tunc m his life a 
debtor was askmg for a receipt But smee he 
could not openly refuse to pass a receipt he 
just postponed gi\ mg it Debuji however gave 
him to understand tiiat on no account he would 
be denied a receipt Banaji Tidke resented this 
‘arrogance of the damned washerman’ and 
made a mental note to punish him when the 
opportumty came 

And the opportunit) which saliukar Tidke 
was lookmg for soon came Years ago Cliandra- 
bhan had purchased a five-acre piece of land 
from Banaji Tidke He had paid its price also 
But the cunning Banaji Ind all along postpon- 
ed executmg its sale deed, on tlie pretext that 
it was a deal between two friends And now 
he point-blank refused that he had ever sold 
the land and maintained that what he had done 
was only to lease it out to Chandrabhan He 
demanded its possession back and even fixed a 
day when he would go and occupy it. 

Chandrabhan broke mto tears as he disclosed 
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this ominous news to his father m tlie presense 
of all other members of the family Debuji 
thought the sahukar had struck him below the 
belt For, he was m Jove with this particular 
piece and had all along given his best attention 
to its cultivation He was not however mi- 
nerved He calmed Chandmbhan and assured 
hun tliat come what may he would not allow 
the sahukar to put his foot on the land 

On the day the sahukar had fixed for forcible 
possession of the land, Debuji got up early in 
the morning and proceeded to the field and 
stood m its middle armed with a big bamboo 
stick The sahukar came with his gang of hired 
musclemen and standmg on the bund of the 
field he shouted You Debuji, get out of the 
field 'No I won’t This land belongs to us/ 
Debuji shouted back 

Seemg tliat Debuji would not yield to any 
oral threats, Banaji made a sign to his muscle- 
men who at once rushed mto the field Within 
a matter of moment Debuji, who had forestall- 
ed an attack of this kind, made a dash and 
brandishing his bamboo stick rained a volley 
of blows on the men advancmg him A bitter 
fight ensued m which Debuji was heavily maul- 
ed and sustained some serious mjunes But 
even so he continued to fi^t like a wounded 
bger The sahukar fearing that the fight might 
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end m tlie deatli of some men, directed Ins liire- 
lings to give up Thereupon he withdrew from 
the scene but before he left he threatened 
Debuji of dire consequences of Ins unruly and 
impudent conduct 

At home that night ever} body rebuked 
Debuji for precipitating a crisis and mcumug 
the wrath of tlie all-powerful schukar. The> 
feared the saJiukar would send the pohce to 
arrest Debuji and he would end np b ehin d the 



Tlie village community was leelmg under tlie 
iron heels of the usury It was a social malaise 
which could not be rooted out by individual 
action The protest had to be launched in an 
organised manner How could this be done? 
Who would take the lead? 

The encounter with the sahiikar set Debuji 
thmking and he became a moody peison He 
was seen all the while engrossed m his work 
and would not talk widi anybody The people 
at home thought that somethmg was radically 
wrong with him They made anxious enquiries 
but he would keep his mouth shut They would 
not know that he was undergomg a spiritual 
transformation 

In the meantmie, Debuji s wife Kunta gave 
birth to a daughter Sakhu was most happy 
over the outcome and it was mdeed an occasion 
for rejoicing As was the custom, the friends 
and relatives of the family had to be entertam- 
ed at a party on the naming ceremony of the 
new bom, when hquor and meat were served to 
the guests Debuji had come to love animals, 
birds and even insects who were all creatures 
of God as were human beings, and he would 
not agree to their slaughter on lus own account 
He was a strict vegetarian and a teetotaller and 
was emphatic that the feast to be given could 
only be vegetarian and under no circumstances 
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there could be meat and liquor in it. His 
grandfather and others maintained that a 
breach of the age-old custom would mean in- 
V itiug the anger of the gods and in consequence 
calamities for the family. The people in tlie 
village were also of the same view and persuad- 
ed Debuji to stick to the custom. But Debuji 
was adamant and said that if at all a feast were 
to be given there could be no meat and licjiior 
in it. Only Sakliubai supported him, for she 
well remembered the last words of her husband 
advising her to keep Debu}i away from drink- 
ing and animal sacrifices. Eventually, they had 
to concede to Debti/is will and tlie jjarty was 
a vegetarian and non-drinking one, which only 
a few villagers attended. The daughter was 
named Aloka. 

In the course of the next four years, Kunta 
gave birth to two more children, first a daughter 
and then a son. The daughter was named 
Kalawati and the son Mudgal. Debuji was very 
fond of his son. On his account, he started tak- 
ing some interest in the household. He would 
linger in the home a little longer, take his little 
boy in his laps and fondle him tenderly. But 
once again the fate stnick him a hard blow. 
After a shoit illness the boy died. Debuji again 

The general opinion in the village was that 
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harder now than anytime before. Without a 
moment’s respite, he worked round-the-clock, 
both at the farm and in the house. With a big 
broom he would clean the house and the cattle- 
shed, shuffle tiles on the roof and plug leaking 
holes, wash the animals clean, dig pits for 
manure, remove cattle urine and dung and 
deposit them in the pits, fix slakes in the field 
hedges, repair broken bunds, weed out grass 
gro\vn in the cropped fields so on and so forth. 
There seemed to be no end to his work. He 
even found time to mend his tom and tattered 
clothes. Seeing him break his back on all and 
sundry things, the people around him thought 
he was under the spell of some evil spirit and 
they feared that some day lie might go insane. 
They tried hard to dissuade him from over- 
exerting himself. But he was mute and seemed 
oblivious of the world around him. 
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Then came a turning point in his life. It was 
indeed a strange, mistifying occuriencc that 
licQ.iig]bj; 9. w. Wav.. 

day he had arrived at the farm early in the 
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him some courage and he said, “Do you need 
anything? ’ 

‘ What will vou gi\e? I have eveiy'thmg with 
me,” the stranger said smilingly Debiiji was 
nstoimded He had met many sages and asce- 
tics at Runmochan and in village fairs and they 
always demanded one thing or the other Here 
for the first time he met a sage who said he had 
everything, although he had nothing on him 
except the two jowar catheads he had pluched 
on the way For a moment the> stared at each 
other trynig to know the other’s mind At last 
the stranger said, ‘Will von come with mc^’ 
‘You have only to order me' 

‘Then come along’ 

Then they walked to the hank of the Puma 
Here the stranger sat on a stone ledge, his feet 
dangling m the water After a while Dehuji 
asked the stranger implonngh, ‘Will >ou not 
take your meal, Maharaj?’ 

‘But I am taking it at present’ 

‘No you are not I I mean, wall jou not cook 
>our food?’ 

‘Yes, certainly What will jou hnng for me’’ 
‘Everything you ask roe to ’ 

Well, then bnng wheat flour, gur, sugar, 
chilli, salt, oil and ghee And don’t forget to 
bring one frving pan’ 

Debuji sprang up to his feet and hastened 
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a nearby village and brought all the things the 
stranger had listed 
‘Got e\erything?* 

‘Yes’ 

By the time Debuji collected some dead 
wood from the jungle and made a fire, the 
stranger had kneaded the flour into dough and 
mixing other things into it made a ball of the 
dough He then placed the frj'ing pan on the 
fire poured oil and ghee into it and fried the 
ball m the pan 

‘Now go and return the pan,’ the stranger 
said 

Dehu|i went to the village to return the pan 
and when he came back the stranger was in 
readiness to leave He said to Debuji ‘Let’s go’ 
The tN\o started They crossed the nver and 
came to a Mahadeva’s temple on the outskirts 
of the \illagc Dapure They got into a tama- 
rind grove hy its side, and there tlicv slaved 
together for one full day 
What transpired between them during that 
day, what discourse ihcv made, nothing is 
knowai ^Vlletller the incident really took place 
or it was Dabuji's dream or a hallucination he 
had cxpcnenccd, that too cannot be said For, 
in his later life Gadgc Baba never mentioned 
it in details but only in hits One thing is hovv- 
cver certain that whatever happened at this 
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lime was kind of a revelation to Debuji and it 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in his life 
when breaking away from the past he goes out 
into the world in search of solutions to the pro- 
blems which teased his mind. 

His absence from the home for two days 
caused much anxiety for the members of his 
family. On the first day, they waited for him 
till late in the night but since he did not turn 
up they sent men all over the neighbourhood 
to search him but be was not to be found. It 
was likely be had gone with the bhajan party 
to some neighbouring village to sing bhaians, 
so they made enquiries with the men of the 
party. But the party had not moved anywhere 
during the last week. So where could he have 
gone? Considering Iiis moods these days they 
feared he might have met with some disaster. 
Ilis mother and his wife could not resist their 
tears as they thought of this frightful possi- 
bility. 

On the second day late in the aftemoom he 
came home. His mood ^vas grave and pensive, 
so nobody dared to ask him any questions as 
to where lie had gone and what he was up to. 
Hambirrao only reminded him that the next 
day he was due to go to Daryapur for some 
urgent work. He said he would go. Accord- 
ingly he got up early in the morning and left 
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for Daryapur in his bullock-cait He stayed 
there for the whole day and lehimed late in 
the evening 

But while he was off at Daryapur, a stranger 
came to the village His hair were long and 
dishevelled and the hafnt he was wearing was 
torn and soiled He looked like an ascetic He 
went from one end of the village to the other 
calling out loudly, ‘O Devidas 1 Devidas 1 
Where are you^’ The villagers told him that 
there was no person m the village Devidas hv 
name Even so the stranger persisted m call- 
ing out for Devidas The people thought he 
must be one of those tramps who roam 
about the country or he might even he a child- 
liftei So they drove him out of the village 

When Debuji returned home in the evening 
they told him of the stranger and the way he 
went on calling out for some ‘Devidas’ Dehuji 
could at once see that the stranger was none 
else than the sage with whom he had lived the 
other day For certain the sage had come to 
meet him and he had named him ‘Devidas’ — 
God’s disciple ! He felt sore for his absence 
from the village when the sage came and a 
pang of agony surged up in his heart when he 
learnt that the sage was not shown any hospi 
tality hut was dnven out of the village At the 
same time he was oveiavhelmed with emotions 
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as he thought of the sublime role the sage con- 
templated for him God s disciple ! That was 
then his destiny ! 

But he must first find out his God. And 
where? Search of God for himself alone or for 
the seething mass of humanity? Around him 
he saw stark poverty, squalor, filth, vice, igno- 
rance, hatred and enemity by one group of 
people for another. How could God allow these 
to pass? If they could never be the attributes 
of God, what were they? Immersed in his 
thoughts, he did not take his food that night. 
He got up and went to the temple where a 
Uiian was going on. The deeply devotional 
songs of Kahir and Tukaram s ahhangas sung 
in the kirtan gave an edge to his thoughts and 
an articulation his mind was struggling for. 

Returning home he did not go to sleep. 
Instead, with his back to a pole he sat 
knees drawn up in the verandah outside 
As the night deepened, he was still thinking 
of the way to emancipation of the soul, about 
which the great teachers of the past had so 
eloquently spoken. The hours rolled on and he 
heard the cock crowing from the hedge in a 
nearhv field. He also heard the flutter of the 
birds in the trees^ irqpatient in their waiting 
for the light of the day. He stood up and saw a 
Shimmer on the eastern horizon and he smiled, 
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for now the way bcfoic him was cleai and he 
had made up Ins mind Soon the eastern sky 
was a not of red and cumson coloms and 
a new hope spuing up m his heart He walked 
inside tlie house All his people were still in 
sound sleep He picked up an earthen pot 
fiom the kitchen and a stick standing in a 
corner These were to be the symbols of his 
person m the years to come He threw a 
glance at his wife and his chiklien He bowed 
to Ins motbei and giandfatlici Then turning 
lus back on them he stepped out of the bouse, 
novel to return 

He might not have known at the moment 
but two thousand yeais before him, a man had 
renounced Ins house, his loving wife and his 
new-born child in the way he did to seek salva- 
tion foi the woes of mankind He was Gaiitnm 
Buddha In the mission he undeitook later, 
Gadgc Baba followed in the footsteps of the 
Great Enlightened One 
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Tf \ov Aim LOCKED Within the four walls of 
your homo and tied to >0111 family, you will 
never know the world To kmow' it, you must 
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move over tlie vast stretches of the land, see 
it in its vivid colours and shapes and meet 
multitudes of people that inhabit it," that was 
the thought uppermost in Debuji s mind when 
he left his home. He w’as thirty then. 

The stor)' hereafter of Debiiji’s life — who 
came to be knowm as Gadge Baba all through 
his land — relates to his great wanderings. It 
was so to say a pilgrimage, not to places of 
worship, but to the dwellings of the poor and 
the grief-striken. It was the grandest ever 
effort made by one single person to educate the 
people in leading the life of purity and clean- 
liness, botli in the physical and the spiritual 
sense. No other man than he perhaps under- 
stood belter the wisdom of the maxim that 
cleanliness is only next to godliness. First and 
foremost Gadge Baba was a simple, practical 
man, who never got himself enmeshed into me- 
taphysical complexities of thought, a luxury of 
the learned pudits. He craved for the simpli- 
city of life as the nature meant it to be. His 
teachings were thus, simple for even an un- 
educated and illiterate peison to grasp their 
significance. 

Tfiere are two phases of his wandering 
pilgrimage. The first was sadhona, that is self- 
preparation, ol educating 'liimselh In flie se- 
cond, he was the educator, the social reformer. 
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tlif' preacher who preached not from the high 
pedestal of learning Init by practical demon- 
strations in self-help. In all his life, Tuharam, 
the great Marathi saint, was his guiding star, 
whose ahhnngfis he profusely quoted in his 
kirtans. They were often the starting point of 
his discourses. Gadge means an earthen pot 
and Baha is a nick name for father or a fatherly 
person. Gadge Baha always carried a broken 
piece of an earthen pot on his head, which he 
used as a dish for food and it also served as a 
skull-cap. This made him quite conspicuous 
and that is how people came to call him Gadge 
Baba. 

On leaving home, he rambled in Varhad, his 
native region. He moved randomly from one 
village to the other. But although he had not 
planned his sojourns, there is no doubt that he 
bad set before him a definite objective for his 
nomadic career. This is evident from certain 
resolutions he made before he started his wan- 
dering excursions. The first of these was 
not to reveal his caste to people he would meet, 
whatever might then be the provocation. In 
India where everything goes by caste, this de- 
cision was most remarkable and it is a signifi- 
cant pointer to his thinking at the time and 
his social outlook as a whole. He was by birth 
a parit. that is a washerman. In the Hindu 
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society, as is well known, the birth decides a 
person’s caste. It is the one govenung factor 
for all social intercourse and social relations. 
The rigidity of the caste system, solidified 
through centuries to a ccment-concrete hard- 
ness, is the most formidable obstacle in the 
evolution of an egalitarian social order, whiclx 
had been the cherished dream of tlie great ex- 
ponents of tlie bhakli ideal in the past and the 
social reformei's who came in the wake of the 
British Raj. But all their e0orts did not go 
beyond making small dents here or there in 
the system. 

On this backgionnd. Cadge Baba's re- 
solution to free himself from the bonds of 
the caste and become a caste-less person, 
sounds revolutionary indeed. This often landed 
him in serious difficulties. But he did not 
mind tliem. Li fact he seemed to invite them. 
When he refused to disclose his caste, people 
thought he was an untouchable who was hiding 
Ills caste and they would drive him away. 
This gave him to evperience the feelings of 
the outcast communities over the matter of 
their social segregation. This experience ^vas 
essential for him as he was determined to wage 
a battle against social inequalities, of which 
untouchability is the most hideous manifesta- 
tion. He would sometimes test the caste sus- 
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after some (la>s his clothes were very much 
lorn and could no longei cover his body To 
buy new clotlics he had no raonc> , for he kept 
none with him as a maltei of principle The 
way he mended his tattered clotlies was most 
igenuous He collected a pile of rags lying 
here and there and also from tailors shops 
where they are a waste He sewed them on his 
shirt and Iion-cloth and turned them into sort 
of a new dress As the rags were of diffcicnt 
CKilours, his dress took on a variegated and 
weird appearance He took such a fanc> for 
this multi coloured dress that he continued to 
wear it to die last B> this dress he could be 
easily spotted from a long distance and m thick 
crowds 

He earned his bread b> working for the peo 
pie He would go to a potter in the village 
and knead his clay, to a carpenter and saw his 
wood or to a blaksimth and operate his bellows 
or help him fi\ iron tyres on cart wheels If 
on the way he saw an old woman carrying a 
heav> load on hei head he would relieve her 
of die burden and carry it foi her to her house 
He would enter a field and help the the pea- 
sants 111 their work An adept hand in farm 
work, he would plough and liarrow a field, sow 
seeds, harv est a crop, thrash com— in sliort do 
anythmg that he might he asked to do In re- 
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muneration he would only take bread from 
the people whom he had helped If they gave 
him money he would refuse it point-blank and 
insist on giving biead He loathed money 
which he thought was (he loot cause of many 
social troubles and personal tragedies On re- 
ceiving Ins bread he would go and sit under 
a tree or by tlie side of a wall of some old, 
deserted bouse and eat it with a chilli chutney 
or an onion All tluough these yeais his food 
was confined to these two oi three things only 

Of course it was not always easy to find 
work Many suspected that he was an outcast 
and then they not only refused him woik but 
tliieatened to blow his head if he did not clear 
away instantly He would also not leave before 
he had made a mockery of their downright 
follies and tins often brought Inm to face sen- 
ous situations 

When he did not get work, lie would go from 
door to dooi foi food like a begger From the 
gate outside he would call out ‘Bhakar vaclh 
ge haija —‘O lady of the house, bimg bread 
foi me’ Some would give, but many thought 
he was a Iaz> mendicant and drove liim away 
At Chandur, the paid (village headsman) flog- 
ged him with a cane when he had the 'temerity’ 
to ask for pwan-polts and ghee mstead of 
bread, which was what a ‘begger’ could get at 
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the most. (A puran^poli is a sort of wheat-cahe 
with mashed gram flour and sugar or gur filled 
inside and eaten with ghee. It is probably the 
most favourite dish of the Marathi people for 
festival occasions). 

With remarkable patience, almost amazing 
one must say, he endured tire cruel and inhu- 
man treatment meted out to him by tlie people, 
precisely because he had calculated in his mind 
tliat he was on a trial during this period. Had 
not Tukaram said that before a person 
aspired to achieve any great things in life he 
must first take on the hammer blows of his 
detractors? He had to know the people, their 
passions and their prejudices, if he were to 
work for an awakening among them and bring 
about a change of their hearts. This was his 
sadlutna and tapaschartja, preparation and 
penance. 

Once, while he was in Murtijapur, a relative 
of the family saw him cleaning the ground 
where a fair was held. Although he was now a 
completely changed man, the relative recog- 
nised him and sent a word to his mother at 
Dapure that Debuji was in the town. Receiv- 
ing the message, Sakhubai, his wife Kunta and 
her children and his other relatives made a 
dash to Runmochan where they expected him 
to move nrxt for the big annual fair to be held 
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at that place on tlie following day. Tliey had 
rightly guessed. They found him on the river 
bank digging with a spade and a shovel in the 
mud. He was cutting steps in tlie slope of tlie 
river bank for the convenience of the pilgrims. 
At long last Debuji was found 1 He had grown 
a bushy beard and his dress was fantastic. He 
looked quite a stranger, much different from 
what he used to m the past. But he was Dqbuji 
no doubt and here he stood before tliem. 
Tears welled up in Kunla's eyes havijigdiad to 
meet her husband m such strgnge circum- 
stances. . ' :,‘iM 

Sakliubai and others went and sat around 
liim. He did not take any notice of,.them and 
continued to dig in the mud. A big crowd by 
now gathered tliere. After waiting for a while 
Sakliubai said, ‘Debu, my son I Debuji, will 
you not come home? Sec here is your \yife and 
your children.’ He did not respond. Tho.otlicrs 
also tried to speak to him but lie kept silent. 
Then in .a burst of emotion .Sakliubai, said, 
‘Don’t you realise how wc must have suffered 
after you left us, how .niiscyahle, must be your 
wfe by this forced widohood, how your child- 
ren have craved to see their father?’ This also 
made no effect on him and lie continued. to dig 
taking no cognisance of them. Sakhubai could 
no longer restrain her anger and she said 
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harshly, ‘You heartless maul Why are you so 
cruel, to us? ^^^hat >vrong have we done to 
you?’ And yet this went unlieeded. As a last- 
attempt to move him Sakliubai placed his 
young son in front of Iiim and said, ‘If you 
don’t want to look at us, well don’t. But at least 
look to your young son whose innocence you 
cannot doubt’. When this even failed to make 
him open his mouth, they withdrew in utter 
despair and all the joy they had felt over his 
discovery melted. 

Even then in the nevt two or three days they 
continued to make entreaties to him to return 
but he remained unmoved. And tlien one day 
he spoke, he said, ‘You w«'mt me to come home. 
But d never had a home. The one wliich my 
father had, was lost to the sahukai. The one at 
Dapure belongs to my uncle. So where is my 
home? All, I have one now ! It has the sky for 
its roof, the four horizons for its walls and tlie 
earth for its floor. And I am not alone. I have 
many, many mothers, sisteis and brothers 
among the poor with whom I live’. Then 
addressing his mother and his wife he said, 
‘Don’t be afraid to live without me. God is 
there to protect you. But if you want me, come 
along with me and live as I do’. What could 
they say to this? Some thought that he had 
turned a lunatic, which was the punishment 
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God gave him for having refused to make goat 
sacrifices. Years later, however, when he came 
to be loved and revered by thousands, his 
motlier and wife realised his motivations and 
were convinced that he was engaged in the 
work of God. They not only forgave him for 
having deserted them but associated with him 
in his work to the extent it was possible for 
them. 


5 

As HE Mo\TD among the people, what did he 
see? Barring a small number of people in the 
top layers of society, the masses lived in abject 
poverty. The poor, vast in their number, 
slaved for the rich few, and they accepted their 
slavery ungrudgingly as the order of nature 
and willed by God. This was fatalism ordained 
by the orthodox religion and age-old customs 
and traditions. While the economic inequali- 
ties split the society vertically, the caste system 
horizontally. At the bottom were the un- 
touchables, whose lot was not better than ani- 
mals. It w as even xvorsc. They were subjected 
to social segregation of the W'orst kind in the 
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human history. Even the shadow of an untou- 
chable was sacrilegious I 

The magnitude of these problems was vast 
and stupendous enough to shake even the bold- 
est of optimists. But Gadge Baba was not dis- 
couraged by it and the secret of his strength 
lay in tlie fact that he lived among the poor and 
was one of them. He did not suffer from dis- 
tance, as other social reformers from the upper 
classes usually did. 

For some years in the beginning, the people 
among whom he moved took him to be fust a 
loafer who pestered diem for food. But gra- 
dually a change came over in their attitude as 
he started performing bhajans in the village 
fairs and other social gatherings. From his early 
young age, he was very well trained in bhajan 
recitations and had learnt a good many 
(ibhangas, which he now sang with such verve 
and vigour that people flocked around him and 
listened intently. From bhajan to hUian was 
not a far cry. 

Bhajan. is a recital of devotional songs, sung 
to the tune of tal (cymbals) and mridtmg (a 
percussion instrument played by beats of 
fingers), while kirtan is a discourse or a sermon 
given by a priestly person, the kviankar, inter- 
spersed with spiritual hymns and songs which 
exemplify the theme of the sermon. 
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Gadge Baba was no longer a man unwanted 
On the contrary his appeal ance made quite a 
stir in the locality he visited The men hept 
their work aside for a whde and came fonvard 
to greet him and the women stood in tlie doors 
to have a glimpse as he passed on the road, 
blanng out his evocatory slogan, ‘GopaJa ! 
Gopala! Devahnandan Gopala ! (GopallO, 
Gopal ! O, son of Devaki’ — Gopal is another 
name of Lord Krishna ) His entry m the village 
had alv\ ays a dramatic touch He came darting 
and started cleaning the site where he held his 
hrfan If the villagers did not know who he 
was, he would go to the temple and start clean- 
ing the ground there Someone present in the 
temple Mould ask him why lie was doing this 
He would reply ‘Don’t >ou know there is a 
hitan here to night?’ 

‘Whose hrtan?' 

‘I hear some holy man is coming’ 

The news Mould soon spread in the Milage 
that a holy man Mas coming to dcli\cr lirfon 
m the temple The Mllagcrs then made all the 
arrangements for tlic hrtan and in the night 
the temple m as fully pacLcd Tlinn G idge Baba 



with his ringing slogan ^Gopala! Gopala ! 
Dcvnhinnmlan Gopala*. His rich, strident voice 
immediately captured the mood of the audi- 
ence and he carried them with him as he dwelt 
upon the material and spiritual problems that 
plagued them. Those w'ho once heard him 
never forgot him later and they eagerly aw'aited 
his next visit. 

Thanks to his hrtans, his popularity with the 
niral people 'grew by leaps and bounds and the 
day w'as not far to come when he was the most 
endeared person of the masses. A large number 
of self-less workers gathered around him, which 
testified to the deeper impact his wwk was 
making on the people. Tlicsc men came from 
different parts of the state, as unde apart as 
Nagpur and Ratnagiri. There were many 
among them who renounced their homo and 
their families in the manner he did and conse- 
crated their entire lives to his mission and the 
various institutions he wrns to build later. Gan- 
patrao Gangan, Jagoba Borkar, Tulsiram Phul- 
zele, Acbyiilrao Deslimukh, Zebuji Patil, Guni- 
das Zembre, Mhatarba Kumbbar are the few 
names which could be mentioned here, the list 
otherwise would spread over many pages. For 
Gadge Baba., tbesn tnniL wem. bis. ca-workers. 
J^nd companions and he never would tolerate 
any implication, let alone mention, of master- 
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disciple relationship m their association The 
fact that men like Jagoha Borkar and Tulsiram 
Phulzele belonged to the untouchable commu- 
nities was significant enough in view of the 
drive he undertook against social inequalities 
in general and untouchabihty in particular 
They used to have mass dinners on the occa- 
sion of his knian piogiammes and men of all 
communities sat together to eat food, discrimi- 
nation m regard to castes being stiictly prohi- 
bited 

The hrtan was of course the most effective 
weapon in his armoury m the battle he waged 
against the ills society suffered The topics he 
dealt with had always a direct relevance to the 
workaday life of the people Untouchability, 
violence in the form of bloody animal sacrifices, 
usury of the sahukais, ignorance and supersti- 
tions of the people, their unclean habits and 
tolerance for filthiness in public places, dnnk 
vice and the like weie the targets of his attack 
He came directly and heavily on them and 
nev er minced words He spoke m the language 
the people speak that has a natural force and 
punch which the sophisticated tongue of the 
educated people of the upper classes woefully 
lack He drew his strength from the vast expe- 
rience of men and matters he had accumulated 
in his wayfanng life, and he could give any 
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number of instances to drive his point home. 
What made his discourses very lively was tliat 
they used to he humour-packed. He often 
derided his listeners and made them laugh at 
their own follies. His sarcasm was not, how- 
ever, bitter or disdainful. It had the warmth 
and cheer of a comedy player. Never indulg- 
ing into length}' and tiresome perorations, he 
natently engaged his audience in a heart-to- 
heart conversation. Here is one instance, 
where he ridicules the religious practice among 
the Hindus, especially the backward classes, of 
worshipping all kinds of deities and making 
them animal sacrifices. 

He was a shrewd observer of human nature 
and to win the confidence of the people he first 
eulogizes them for their righteous conduct and 
their faith in God and then says. ‘The one who 
created this eartli, hung the sk-y as the roof over 
it and stuck the stars to this roof, the one who 
gives us rains, is He one one or two? 

The people are puzzled, but they have to 
give the answer. A few of them say in a low, 
hesitant voice, *One T 

He laughs and says, ‘Why do you feel so shy 
to affirm what you believe? Speak loudly'. 

The people say now in a chorus ‘One'. 

Are you sure? Otherwise you will waver 
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after\var<3s. Think carefully before you answer 
— how many gods are there?’ 

‘One 1 r 

‘All rightf New count. Is there not a temple 
of Khancloba in your village?’ 

■‘Yes, there is.’ 

‘Then how many gods that makes?’ 

‘Two’. 

‘There are Mhasohas on your field bunds. 
Are they not?’ 

‘They are’. 

‘Then how many gods are there?’ 

‘Three’. 

‘Marimay has come ancl squat on the out- 
skirts of your village. Has she not?’ 

'Yes,' she has’. 

‘Then how many gods are there now?’ 

‘Four’, • • 

‘Don’t you u'orship Malamai?’ 

‘Wo do.' ' 

‘That takes the number to how much?’ 

‘Five’; 

In this way he makes them di\'ulge the 
names of several other deities like Viroba, 
Vetal, Phetal, Jakhai, Jokhai, Yesbkai. 

They now begin to feel that they have made a 
fool of themselves, when he comes dorni on 
them, ‘Tlie number of gods has now well risen 
to fifteen. Isn’t it?’ 
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i‘Yes, it has/ 

‘Well ! Even with these you are not satisfied. 
You seek the blessings of the pir. Isn’t that 
true? 

‘Yes, it’s true/ 

‘Our Muslim brothers take out Tazias ou the 
day of muharam, when you walk under them. 
Don’t you? 

‘Yes, we do/ 

‘Strange 1 A little while ago you said that 
there is only one god. .Had you then mortgag- 
ed your wit to the grocer?’ 

The people are startled and confused. Even 
in their bewilderment diey are keen to know 
what next he has to say. 

He is still at the game. He says, ‘Well, do 
you make sacrifices to your gods?’ 

We do/ 

And don’t you say to your god, “Oh, God 1 
My child is^ill Be kind to me and cure him I 
^\^l kill a goat in sacrifice”?’ 

Yes, that is what we say’. 

Don’t you offer him the quadruped so that in 
return he may free the biped’ 

‘Yes, we do’. 

But why? Does the two-legged creature 
leave a bitter taste in God’s mouth? And the 
one who has created this world, is he so wret- 
chedly greedy and comipt? What kind of God 
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is he who craves for the flesh of a goat? Is he 
a peon in the government office who for a petty 
bribe lets you in to see the boss?’ 

‘No, he is not’. 

‘Then is it not sheer frivolity to think that 
you can bribe the Creator of this Universe? 
Allright, you have vowed to offer Him a goat, 
and your wish is fulfilled. Then fust release a 
goat in the name of God and leave it to Him 
to decide whether to eat it raw, roast it or send 
it for grazing. Am I right?’ 

'Yes, you are right’ 

With such remarkable polemic skill and in- 
genuity, he brought forth participation of his 
audiences in his discourses and inspired them 
to support the causes he championed. One 
Shambhurao Sambhus was a member of his 
hhajan party, who all along kept him company. 
Sambhus was a Brahmin by caste. Gadge Baba 
always made him stand beside him in his 
Airtnns. Launching a fierce attack on untouch- 
a])ilit>% he would ask Sambhus, ‘Brohler, you 
are a Brahmin’. 

‘Yes, I am’. 

How many teeth have you in your mouth?’ 

‘Thirty two’. 

]Why not thirty four?’ 

‘No, that can’t he’. 
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‘And how many teeth has Arjun Mang in his 
mouth? (Mang is an outcast community). 

‘He also has thirty two". 

‘Why not twenty seven or twenty eight?" 

‘No, that’s impossible." 

Then turning to the audience he would say, 
Tf, as you have seen, nature has made all men 
alike, from where this pestilence of untouch- 
ability came? The god of the Mahars is the 
same as that of the Brahmins and the Mara- 
thas. The sky is the same for both the Mangas 
and the Gujrathis and Marwadis. The same 
sun glows for the Chambars and the Kaysthas 
and Shenwis. Or are there different gods, dif- 
ferent skies and different suns for different 
communities?" 

“No,” the crowd would roar. 

His peasant stock bore a distinct mark in his 
personality, which ensured his easy acceptance 
b>' the common woiking class people. He was 
strong and hefty, wheat complexioned with a 
broad oval face, straight pointed nose, 
full lips and deeply penetrating eyes. He 
^vas strong-willed and a stem disciplinarian. 
He made eveiyone who accompanied him in 
his compaigns to put in hard work as he him- 
S''lf did Lethargy and leziness were an ana- 
io him. Above everything, he considered 
himself to be a volunteer and inspired others 
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to act like him The bioom was his s>mbol for 
manual labour and service, and wherever he 
went for hrtan he would first start with clean- 
mg ground In the beginning the people 
around would look on witli curiosity and fun 
while he went on cleaning But later when 
they understood his motives, they came for- 
ward and enthusiastically participated in his 
cleaning campaigns Wlienever he visited big 
cities like Bombay, bis first activity was to go 
to the back street slums and undertake what 
we may call Operation Garbage’ With his 
band of workers he cleaned the litter and filth 
in the area and the residents of the locality, out 
of shame at least, if not anythmg else, joined 
him 

At tile end of the hrtan the people ivould 
rush to him to bow at his feet, a traditional 
gesture among the Hindus for expressing one’s 
reverence to and humility before a great per- 
son But he never allowed anyone to touch his 
feet, for he thought it was degradmg human 
dignity As soon as the performance was over, 
he darted out of the crowds and disappeared 
in the darkness leaving the people to wonder 
where he could have possibly gone when only 
a moment before be was amidst them Once 
out of the croivd, he burned to some distant 
place outside the town and there ate his food 
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in the broken piece of an earthen pot which 
he invariably carried with him. Even after he 
had gained widest possible .popularity and 
money flowed in for his building projects, his 
diet 'Consisted of one bread, half a bowl of 
cuiTj' and cliutney and lie would never accept 
anything more from his hosts. 


Hr dtiuuED out his extensive’ hrtan com- 
paigns }vitli the sole object of making people 
see tl\eiutiUty of tiinc-harrcd customs and ir- 
rational-practices and develop a rational and 
robust outlook of life. lie was, howe\er, least 
interested in tlic abstract or theoritical conno- 
tations of these problems. From e.xperience he 
knew only too well that a ton of precepts was 
not worth an ounce of practice. For instance, 
merely telling people that superstitions were a 
stupidity was hardly enough. What was needed 
was to provide them with modem education 
which alone could dispel ignorance and super- 
stitions. Sunilarly, a mere exhortation to the 
people to learn to look beyond their castes was 
hound to prove unfruitful, unless proper facili- 
ties were made available to the people of dif- 
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feient communities to come close in a social 
communion To achieve these objectives, a 
systematic and organised effort was necessary', 
which m other words meant budding up ap- 
propriate institutions to carry on these various 
activities Gadge Baha had enough insight and 
sagacity to grasp this basic truth about tlie 
process of social progress and his mind now 
started seriously thinking in terms of it 
Initially, Gadge Baha had made Run- 
raochan the centre of his activities, from 
where he would fan out in the surround- 


ing areas Runmochan is a place of pil- 
grimage m Vidarbha Thousands of pdgnms 
from all over the region congregated here 
for the annual fan- and bathed m the Puma 


river, a ntual which every pilgrim must 
perform The bathers, thousands in number, 
Sjiilled water on the banks of the river and 
the whole place became a big pool of mud As 
a result, the pilgrims and especiaUy women 
suffered considerable Imrdships and indignities 
Gadge Baba was much distressed to see this 
plight of the pilgrims and decided to put an 
end to It by constructing a ghat (a stone-paved 
platform) along the bank He was only to 
> nnounce his decision and money streamed m 

ontnbuting their mite to the fund W 
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family, had veered round m repentance, tha^ 
to Gadge BaWs mdespread reputation as the 
man in the service ot God, andTidkes the 
biggest donation. It speakes very highly of 
Gadge Baha’s exceptional organising ability 
that he raised a large volunteer labonr force 
lot carrying out manual work, and he was him- 
self one among the volunteers. From mom to 
night he would be present on the site super- 
\’ising every small detail of the work and he 
^vas most particular that the accounts were 
kept properly dovm to the last paisa. The en- 
thusiasm among the people was so great that 
not only one, as he had originally visualised, 
hut three ghots were constructioned at Bunmo- 
chan within a couple of years. This ghat at 
Runmochan was the first in the chain of similar 
u'lding works Gadge Baba executed at 
otlier places of pilgrimage in Maharashtra. It 
a 0 set a pattern for fund raising and employ- 
meut of manual lahoui on a voluntary basis. 

oSi ’ oult for 

place of the biggest 

^ ^ fa Maharashtra. Xre 



several laUis of wmlan pilgrims turned on the 
eleventh day of the months of Ashadh and Kar- 
tik But despite all its sacredness the town 
presented an awefiilly disgusting sight during 
the days of the two fairs Since facilities for 
housing and shelter were totally lacking, the 
pilgrims sta>ed in the open grounds around 
the town and the sands of the Chandrabhaga 
river In the absence of any sanitary conveni- 
ences the place was turned into a vast dump 
of filth, garbage and excrement When Gadge 
Baba fiist saw it, it made him restless How- 
could a place make any claim for holiness if it 
stank and was a source of all sorts of epide- 
mics? Ashadh is the month oi heavy rainfah 
rendering the whole place all the more dank 
and muddy The lot of those of the untoucha- 
ble communities was the worst because they 
were the poorest of the pilgrims The 
problem was not easy to solve for it was a mat- 
ter of providing shelter to tens of thou- 
sands of people But Gadge Baba took up the 
challenge and decided to build, in the first 
mstance, a clharmashala for the pilgrims of 
the untouchable communities And once he 
took up a thing he went m a big way to do it 
The experience of Runmochan had given him 
adequate confidence to shoulder big respon- 
sibilities of this kmd Money presented no pro- 
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l)lem to him He now wielded such a magic 
influence on the mmds of the people that they 
leadily contributed to the cause he espoused 
Contributions were made by the common peo- 
ple as well as the philantbropically mmded nch 
persons Besides Maharashtra, there were 
doners from the adjoinmg provinces of Gujarat 
and Karnataka also Very soon a specious 
buildmg came up m the precmcts of the town 
The dhaunashah was significantly named after 
the saint ChoUiamela, who was Mahar by 
caste i 

Chokha was a contempoiary of the great 
great Dynaneshwar and also his close compa- 
nion He was one among the galaxy of the 
Marathi samts who were the torch bearers of 
the bhaktt ideology in the 12th and ISth centu- 
nes AD It is not an accident of history that 
many of these saints hailed from the lower 
castes Dnyaneshvvar and Namdeo were the 
leading figures among them The first tenet of 
the bhaktt ideology is that men, to whatever 
community they belong have a direct access to 
God without any intermediaries like the pri- 
estly class Its avowed aim was to establish 
equality among men on the spintual plane 
Cadge Baba had obviously these ideas in his 
mind when he named his first dharmashala 
after Cholchamela Later he built two more 
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dhaimashahs at Pandhaipur, one for the Pant 
community and the second for the Maratha 
community The three dhannashalas, commo- 
dious and with beautiful gardens around them, 
provide sheltei and cooking facilities for the 
lodgers They indeed went a long way to miti- 
gate the hardships of the poor pilgnms 
Aftei Pandharpur came Nasik on Gadge 
Babas list of public works Nasik is another 
place of pilgiimage visited by pilgrims from all 
parts of India and all the year round At Nasik, 
Gadge Baba constructed a magnificent, multi- 
tier edifice on the slope of a hill which was 
once an and and deserted place The dharma- 
shala is adjoining to the funeial ground of the 
city and many people felt this was inauspicious 
But Gadge Baba was undaunted by any such 
fears, for he did not thmk death as something 
horrible but a natural end of life A home for 
physically disabled persons and lepers is 
attached to this dhaimashala In the following 
jears he built dhannashalas at Alandi and 
Dehu, both places of pilgrimage near Pune, one 
at Akul in the vicinity of Pune city and one at 
Bombay as an adjunct to the J J Hospital for 
the relatives of the poor patients The Bombay 
dhanmishala proved a great boon to the people 
from the villages in the interior parts of the 
state, who brought tlieu: patients to Bombay 
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for medical aid and had no place to live in the 
city. It shows with what foresight and sense 
of involvement Gadge Baba dealt with the pro- 
blems of the poor. 

Gadge Baba, althou^ he had never learnt 
to read and mite, was keenly conscious of the 
role education could play in alleviating many 
of die sufferings of the poor. It was a common 
practice mth the landlords and the money- 
lenders all over tlie country to cheat the pea- 
sants in land and money transactions, taking 
ill advantage of the ignorance and illiteracy of 
the latter. Gadge Baba and his family were 
themselves the victims of this cruel game. Edu- 
cation ensured progress in many ways, both in 
the material and spiritual spheres. But although 
nearly a century had passed since the British 
Government introduced a system of liberal edu- 
cation in die country it had made little head- 
way so far as the rural areas were concerned. 
During his wanderings, Gadge Baba had seen 
with his o^vn eyes how children in the villages 
were deprived of even elementary education, 
first because there were no schools in the 
villages and secondly, their parents could not 
afford to keep them in the towns where educa- 
tional facilities were available. Resolving that 
he must do something for the education of the 
children in the rural areas, Gadge Baba laun- 
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died a massive programme of opening schools 
and building hostels for the rural children It 
IS to the credit of his tremendous driving force 
and organising capacity that he set up as many 
as 42 educational institutions in different parts 
of Maharashtra catering to the needs of the 
rural people These include high schools in 
larger towns, ashram shalas (residential 
schools) for children of the tnbal and noma- 
dic communities and hostels for hoys and foi 
girls In 1952, he created a trust, named 
Gadge Maharaj Mission, to look after the 
management of these institutions A detailed 
list of the schools and hostels managed by the 
Trust IS given in the Appendix I 
Once during his visit to Pandharpur Gadge 
Baba saw an old man lying by the roadside in 
most abject and pitiable condition The man 
had starved for many days and was very ill He 
was askmg for water to the people who passed 
by him but nobody even cared to look at him 
Gadge Baba with his band of aolunteeis picked 
the man and lodged him m one of his cottages 
Thereafter, so long as Gadge Baha was m 
Pandharpur he nursed the sick old man, clean- 
ed him and even disposed of his urine and 
excreta The man did not however survive long 
and died of his illness Gadge Baba bad come 
across many such old men who due to their old 
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age and senile illnesses were a burden to them- 
selves and tlieir families. Many of them found 
impossible to adjust \vilh their young people. 
Desperate and frustrated tliey often set out on 
pilgrimages but instead of finding any solace 
in them undenvent terrible hardships and were 
forced to live a forlorn, dejected life. Special 
homes for such old people was a social "neces- 
sity. Gadge Baba is the pioneer in this field, 
he built a home for the old and infiim at Val- 
gaon way back in the forties. The example set 
by him has not however received much atten- 
tion either of the government or public bodies, 
for few such homes have come up since. 


7 

Geouge DEnNAUD Shaw, the great English 
playwright, had once said of Mahatma Gandhi 
that Gandhi was not a person but phenomena. 
The same could be said with equal justice 
about Gadge Baba. Judging by any standard, 
what lie did for the poor is phenomenal, which 
has very few parallels in the annals of Maha- 
rashtra’s recent history. His achievements 
could uot fad iff thf/?}cers, pffk’i/ffiafpj, 

writers and artists towards him. One cannot 
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think of a better tesbmoney to his achieve- 
ments than the fact that Dr B R Ambedkar, 
the architect of free India’s constitution and 
history’s greatest crusader against untoucha 
bility, was his most ardent admirer The 
Chokhamela dharmashala at Pandharpur had 
amply convinced Dr Ambedkar of the genuine 
urge Gadge Baba felt for the betterment of the 
lot of the untouchables Indeed Dr Ambed- 
kar’s feeling for htm was much more than admi- 
ration It was a feeling of deep reverence, for 
Dr Ambedkar looked to him as his the 
master Dr Ambedkar more than once met 
him and held discussions with him on social 
problems It is on record that before he relm- 
quished Hindu fold and embraced Buddhism, 
Dr Ambedkar had consulted Gadge Baba and 
sought his blessmgs 

Once when m Pandharpur Gadge Baba was 
on tlie construction site of one of his dharma- 
shahs watching the progress of work, a young 
educated man came to him and rebuked him 
Seeing him clad in strange clothes and sportmg 
a scraggly beard, the young man thought he 
was a Bitwa (a self professed sage who exploits 
people by deceitful means) and m an impulse 
of righteous mdignation he said, ‘You are a 
hypocrite You cheat people’ 
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‘To be sure you nre an educated man. Why 
don’t you then teach an ignorant man like me 
how to behave?’ was the humble reply Cadge 
Baba gave to tlie young man. Some years after 
this incident Cadge Baba had some problems 
in regard to appointment of tnistees for his 
dharmashalas and he was advised to go to 
Bombay and consult solicitor Mr. B. G. Kher. 
Subsequently, in Bombay Cadge Baba went to 
see Mr. Kher in bis solicitor’s firm. M^ien he 
entered his office, he at once knew that solici- 
tor Kher was none else than the young man 
who once rebuked him in Pandharpur. In the 
inter\'ening period, however, Kher had come 
to realise the real worth of Cadge Baba’s work 
and had become his ardent admirer. Before 
talking on business, Kher howed to Cadge 
Baba and apologised for the iink-^nd words he 
had said to him. After tin's the two became 
very intimate friends and Kher was his adviser 
in legal matters and a devotee too. Later when 
Kher became the first Chief Minister of the 
erstwhile Bombay State, he placed a govern- 
ment vehicle at Cadge Baba’s disposal to en- 
able him to intensify his activities in regard to 
abolition of untouchability and prohibition. 
Whenever Cadge Baba made a suggestion that 
a certain work be carried out for the welfare of 
the people, Kher most promptly acted on it. It 
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was at the instance of Gadge Baba that Kher 
got printed by his government the authentic 
edition of Tukarams Gatha (collection of 
verse) It ivas edited by Mr P M Lad, the 
renowened research scholar and a high ranking 
officer m Kher s government 
In 1937, the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress was held at Faizpur, a big 
sized village in Jalgaon district In the pre- 
Independence days, the Congress sessions used 
to be huge assemblages attended by several 
thousand people The Faizpui session was uni 
que for it was the first ever session held m a 
village But this posed certain difficulties for 
the organisers of the session as there was not 
adequate man power available m the rural 
areas for all and sundry works, as it was m the 
cities The uork of erecting the pandal for the 
conference and the tents for the shelter of the 
delegates was somehow got completed, but the 
site ground was still littered all over with 
debris and garbage although only a day was 
left for tile session Kher and other membeis 
of the reception committee passed some very 
anxious moments over this state of affairs 
Gadge Baba who was in Faizpur at this time 
learned about Khers anxiety and he went to 
him and assured him that everything would be 
alinght before the next moniing He deployed 
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his army of 'broom volunteers’ four hundred 
strong on the work of cleaning. They worked 
all through night and before dajbreah every- 
thing was spick and span. Kher had no words 
to express his gratitude to Gadge Baba for 
what he had done in such a short time. Gadge 
Baba made the broom a symbol of cleanliness 
and self-help. He gave it a respectability 
which in turn meant dignity' for manual labour. 

Gadge Baba’s admirers were a legion and 
they included many distinguished personalities 
in the public life of Maharashtra. Among them 
were Dr. Punjabrao Deshmukli, the educa- 
tionist and once a minister in Pundit Nehru’s 
cabinet at the centre, Mr. Bhaurao Patil, the 
pioneer in the field of rural education, Tukdoji 
Maharaj, the saint and social reformer like him- 
self, Mr. Anant Hari Cadre, the eminent jour- 
nalist and social worker, Mr. P. K. Atre and Mr. 
G. N. Dandekar, both veteran Marathi authors, 
Probhodhankar Thakre, the social reformer and 
journalist, who \vrote the first ever biography 
of Gadge Baba, Mr. Malojirao Naik-Nimbalkar 
and Mr. G. D. Tapase, both at one time minis- 
ters in Kher’s cabinet in the erstwhile Bombay 
state, the latter at present the Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Atre once accompanied Gadge Baha in his 
hrfan tour and was amazed by Gadge Baba’s 
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dexterity and skill in transmitting his ideas to 
the unlettered masses Atre then came out with 
a brilliant article in appreciation of Gadge 
Baba’s extra ordinary powers of communica 
tion and the service he was rendering to the 
poor people Says Aire, ‘Gadge Baba is himself 
an illiterate person He can neither write nor 
read His thumb impression is his signature 
He IS least enamoured of the affluent rich or the 
cultured and educated people m society He 
is as Tukaram has said, ‘the one who says the 
affi cted and the oppressed are mine” Like a 
lump of butter he melts at the sight of 
miseries m the world He is the very incarna- 
tion of God who holds to his bosom those 
hapless beings who have nobody to protect 
them wipes teais m their eyes and heals their 
wounds with a delicate touch For the last fifty 
years Gadge Baba is moving day and night in 
all parts of Maharashtra and rendering service 
to the poor and the distressed m more than one 
waj There is a belief among the educated 
people that Mahatma Gandhi introduced the 
broom technique in this country But that is 
wholl) incorrect For fifty years, Gadge Baba 
IS roving in the land witli a broom in his hand 
and a piece of an earthen pot on his head 
Whichever village he might step in, the first 
thing pressed into service is the broom in his 
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hand. Then the people arc awakened and they 
come running witli their brooms. In the morn- 
ing he cleans the dirt in llie village and in the 
evening the dirt in the heads of tlie people. 
That is the aim of his life and the technique of 
his sendee. For a half century, this great social 
refonner is erasing himself like sandle wood 
and eroding every tissue of his body for the 
well-being of the people. Gadge Baba totally 
disbelieves in miracles. But he himself is at 
the present moment a moving miracle in India'. 

Dandekar is Gadge Baba's Maratlii bio- 
grapher. For many months Dandekar lived and 
travelled witli Gadge Baba and had first-hand 
knowledge of his various activities, as also the 
working of his mind. The one great merit of 
Dandekar’s book is that he has extensively 
quoted many of Gadge Baba’s discourses and 
that too in the Varhadi dialect he spoke. 

Apparently it might appear that Gadge Baba 
was unkind to his family when he left home 
and turned doNvn entreaties made by his 
mother and his wife to return home and assume 
his responsibility as the bread-earner of the 
famil)^ But in retrospect one can see that he 
was at tliat time in a mood of complete renun- 
ciation and was yet groping for the way to 
reach his destiny. Once he found it, he re- 
lented and did show some interest in his family. 
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He took lead m contracting marriages of lus 
daughter Kalavati and son Govmda He how- 
ever dictated how the weddmg should take 
place In either mamage, there were no cele- 
brations no ceremony, no feast, but only get- 
together of the two families He was sternly op- 
posed to any kind of ostentation and waste of 
expenditure and he acted up to his prmciples 
He arranged for the residence of his mother, 
wife and son m a cottage at Amla village But 
beyond that he did nothing for them, and left 
it entirely to them to eke out their living by 
hard labour He did not give them a smgle 
paisa from the funds he raised or the donations 
he received for his activities In the same man- 
ner, he did not associate any of his relatives, 
nor even his wife, with the trusts he made of 
his several institutions It is indeed a tribute 
to lus selflessness and the purity he mamtamed 
m his public affairs No matter how hard and 
toilsome was her life, Sakhubai bore a blissful 
feeling m her heart tliat the name of her son 
had spread far and wide m the land and was 
endeared to thousands of people In 1923, she 
fell seriously ill which brought her death Be- 
fore she died, she yearned to have a last 
glimpse of her illustrious son, but he was far 
too away on his hrtan tour and her last wish 
remain unfulfilled. 
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Gadge baba’s life is a \eritable odyssey of 
his great \\a> faring and liis public harangues 
before innumerable audiences and abo\e all 
his service to the humanity He left his home 
in 1905 and smec then for well over fifty 
>ears he kept on movmg from Milage to village 
and from to\vn to toum as long as he could 
make him stand on his legs In 1951, when he 
was in his seventy-fifth year, he showed first 
signs of failing healtli But he would not have 
been what he was if he had stopped Ins cam- 
paigning The body had started groaning but 
the spirit was still agile and buo> ant Rest was 
something alien to him If anybody advised 
him rest, he would promptly reply, ‘My friend, 
this body is a hired horse The more you 
fondle It, the more docile and lazy it will be- 
come And the more you make it run in tlie 
ring, the more it will work for you * 

In spite of his indifferent health, his sallies 
contmued unabated durmg the next five years 
If one day he was in Nagpur, on the next he 
would be in Amravati or Wardha and still next 
in Nasik or Poona When he wanted to, he 
moved with a lightning speed If it were a 
longer journey, he travelled by the railway 
also, but always without a ticket like stow- 
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aways. He would squat on tlie floor of tlie 
carriage by the side of the water-closet to avoid 
the gaze of other passengers and more parti- 
cularly the notice of the railway inspectors. If 
the ticket checker did not see him, well and 
good. But his unkempt dress often betrayed 
him and he was caught They then bundled 
him out of the compartment and locked him in 
the custody for a day or hvo. Once out he 
would board the next available train. But in 
later years when he came to be known as die 
great Gadge Baba, the railway staff was most 
courteous to Kim and offered him all amenities 
and comforts, which he of course declined to 
take. The passengers offered him their seats 
but he preferred to squat on the floor as he 
used to before. 

But however the spirit might be ebullient, 
the age now began to tell on him and in April 
of 1953 he twice fell unconscious while he was 
journeying in Marathwada. Diabetes had 
overtaken him but he refused to take any 
medicine for he was a firm believer in nature 
cure. Only when he had lost consciousness or 
was too weak to resist, his colleagues could 
manage for the doctors to administer him some 
medicine or give him injections. But 'this of 
course could not restrain the powerful urge he 
always felt to go places and meet people. 
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By the middle of 1956 tliere was further de- 
terioration in liis health. Naik-Nimbalkar and 
Tapase prevailed on him to take rest for some 
days and they lodged him in the St. Georges 
Hospital at Bombay. All through the years he 
had slept on a worn-out piece of mat with a 
quilt made of patched rags for a cover. In the 
hospital he therefore felt most uncomfortable 
and restless to lie in a bed of soft, cushioned 
mattresses. Lying on the bed with his eyes 
closed, he heard the call of the woods and the 
open blue sk>' beckoning him and his mind 
travelled over the far-flung areas of the land 
he had traversed. Here he felt, as it were, he 
was chained by the artifices of tlic civilised life 
of which he had the least fascination. So one 
day at an hour past midnight, he got up from 
his bed and without Jetting anybody see him 
he sneaked out of the hospital. When some- 
body asked Iiim about tliis, be said Jocking, 
‘Bappa I How big the hospital bill would have 

money? So fearing this I ran away from tlie 
hospital’. Then he added a bit seriously, Tn 
the court of God my case has already come up 
for hearing. I have, however, got a deferment 
of date and have been mercifully allowed to 
live a few days more.' 

Out of the hospital, he left Bombay and 
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Nagarwacli gave him a better feeling and he 
was ready to move again. 

From Naganvadi he went back to Bombay, 
in Bombay, the Bandra Police Association in- 
vited him for a kirtan which he delivered in 
tile premises of the Bandra Police line on No- 
vember 8, 1956. This was his last kirtan, a full 
account of which is available in a booklet pub- 
lished by the Gadge Maharaj Mission. It is in- 
deed siuprising that on the threshold of death, 
which was only on a month and half ahead, 
he was full of punch and thrust. With an un- 
failing eloquence, he expounded his ideas 
about God and directed his tirades against the 
social evils like untouchability, economic dis- 
parties, racial hatred, casteism, etc. He began 
as usual with the resounding slogan, "Gopala ! 
Qopala ! Deo/cinnndnn Gopaln, and the words 
flowed from him like a river in spate. 

On November 14, he was in Pandharpur. 
The news about his illness by now had spread 
all over Maharashtra. In Pandharpur thousands 
of his devotees thronged at the dhaimashala 
to see him and he sang bhajam to them. On the 
next day he left Pandharpur for Bombay with 
a brief halt at Poona for a medical check-up. 
At Bombay, he was admitted into the St. 
Georges Hospital. He suffered from pneumonia 
and diabetic coma. There was a serious break- 
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do\vn in his healtli and the life in him was ebb- 
ing He stayed m the hospital for about a weeh, 
when hundieds of people came everyday and 
waited in long queues to see him He felt soiry 
that people visiting him disturbed other pati 
ents in the hospital, nor could he stop them 
commg He was also feeling a bit better, which 
of course was a deceptive feelmg He left the 
hospital on November 21, and stayed at some 
other places in the city 
He knew that the end was commg and he 
now yearned to go to Nagarwadi, his beautiful 
haven in the Satpuda mountains where the 
streams of watei lept down from the rocky 
cliffs m silvei cascades and down in the 
valley the cattle gazed on the green pastures 
under the canopy of the blue sky Indeed a 
place where he must breath his last Once he 
made Ins decision nobody could prevent him 
from carrying it out On Decembei 7, although 
his condition was cutical he left Bombay foi 
Araravati At Bombay’s Victoiia Terminus 
station, a huge ciowd had gathered to see lum 
off Tlie people shouted his favouiite slogan 
’GopaJa f Gopala f Ocvaliitmmhn Gopnla ! ’ 
and amidst the dm of the shoutings and cheer- 
ing of the crowd he bade adieu to the city 
where he had nmumerablc fnends and admir- 
ers and had done a good many things with 
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their help and support. At Amravati, he was 
examined in the Irvin Hospital and stayed in 
Mr. Rathod’s bungalow for a couple of days. 
From Amravati, he started for Nagai^vadi in 
his van, but before he could reach it he died in 
the van on December 20. 

It was a death in complete harmony with 
the life he had lived. Since he left his home 
at the age' 29, he had hot made any particular 
place his home. He felt his soul imprisioned 
within die four walls of the home. He was a 
man of die road, eat his food on die road and 
on the road he ended his life, a fitting finish to 
the life of a perpetual wanderer. .. . 

His dead body was brought back to Amra- 
vati and kept in the garden of Mr. Rathods 
bungalow for people to pay their last homage 
to him. The news of his deadi spread like 
wildfire and people from all parts of Varhad 
flew into Amravati. Over three hundred thou- 
sand jieople had assembled to attend his last 
rites and never in its history the city had wit- 
nessed a bigger funeral procession. After the 
procession had moved in all parts of the city, 
his body was brought back to Mr. Rathod’s 
garden, where he was cremated on a pile of 
sandlewood. As the red and crimson flames 
lept towards tlie sky, thousands of the mourners 
broke down and wept bitterly. In his death 




they had lost a man who gave them strength 
to live, courage to face odds and a meaning to 
their otherwise hopelessly miserable life. 

He often used to say that the body belonged 
to the five elements of nature (the earth, air, 
water, sky and the sun) and once its use was 
over had to be returned to the elements. True, 
his body had returned to the elements, but he 
remains ensconced m the hearts of the thou- 
sands of his countrymen in whose life he 
brought hope and cheer. The several works he 
carried out and the institutions he built in his 
life time will keep his memory alive and green 
in the minds of the many geneiations to come. 
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TEACHINGS 


Ga]x;e caba liad never read a book of printed 
pages, precisely because be bad not Icamt to 
read. But be had read from the book of life 
more extensively than one could even imagine. 
The world be kept constantly moving in ^vas 
for him a book and the vast number of men 
and women he met with made, as it were, the 
words in the book of which meaning he grasp- 
ed fully. He could not have laid any claim 
to erudition or scholarship, but he 
meditated long enough, especially in his days 
of sadhanOy on the reality of life in its manifold 
manifestations and had reached certain definite 
conclusions. By virtue of these meditations he 
turned a philosopher and a teacher. Like Aris- 
totle, he was a peripatetic philosopher unend- 
ingly talking to the people, explaining them his 
ideas and winning them over to his point of 
view. And in the latter he invariably succeed- 
ed for he was gifted with a magical word 
power and a very fertile imagery. The method 
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he employed in his discourses had a Socretic 
touch for he engaged people in a polemical 
exercise of questions and answers 

The world of Hindu thinking has all along 
presented a strange, unreconciled contradic- 
tion While the philosophical thought of the 
ancient and mediaeval thmkers soared dizzy 
heights of monism and even exhibited strong 
trends of revolt of atheism as in the Sankhya 
Buddha and Jam schools, the Hindu religious 
orthodoxy tenaciously persisted to be poly- 
theistic People have personal gods, many in 
number, whose outward manifestations agam 
s ary from place to place Even the educated 
classes of the present day worship a number of 
gods like Vishnu, Shiv, Ram, Kiishna, Ganesh, 
Sham, Amba, Kah and a host of others The 
case of the backward class people, living mostly 
m the rural and tnbal areas, has remamed even 
worse Their gods seem to be the vesbges of 
the tribal living which may date back to pre- 
Vedic period The temple idols of many gods 
and goddesses are fierce enough m their appea- 
rance Then eyes stare m the void before them, 
their tongues hang down to their necks, some 
of them have even fangs m their teeth and they 
are seen killing their demon victims lying at 
their feet by piercing their spears ^ough 
them A stone m an odd place could be deified 
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if someone would only take the trouble of 
smearing it with sindur. Vetal, Mhasoba, 
Khandoba and many others like them aie 
demonic gods who demand from their wor- 
shippers animal sacrifices to calm down and 
cast their favours on them I 
It is argued in favour of polytheism, naively 
of course, that it is indicative of freedom of 
worship and that it is an outcome of, or leads 
to, an attitude of tolerance among people. The 
facts of history do not bear out any such con- 
summation. On the contrary, the fact that 
every caste and community should have their 
separate gods, separate rites and separate styles 
of worship created a distance and disunity 
among people and gave rise to a plethora of 
religious sects and creeds. It is to this situa- 
tion that Dnyaneshwar, Naindeo, Choldiamela, 
Eknath, Tukaram and several other saints, 
many of whom significantly enough belonged 
to the louver castes, addressed themselves with 
di)ail(isis ffieir icfeaf. 5>ia/vtYis piety, ibve ancf 
devotion rolled into one. It precludes violence, 
hatred and cruelty of any sort and in any form. 
Ramification of the society into castes and sub- 
castes leads to exclusiveness and alienation 
among people and it is violence in a latent form 
as it inevitably breeds antagonisms. The Hindu 
orthodoxy however ordained strict adherence 


by people to then respective castes, as it stood 
secure by a ramified society and thrived on it 
The hliakti cult of the saints was a levolt 
against orthodoxy and its motto was as saint 
Rainanand said, ‘Let no one ask a man's caste 
or sect, whoever adores God, he is God’s one’ 

A stoiy IS told about Chokhamela, which 
though pathetic enough, eloquently brings out 
the significance of hhakti ideal Chokha once 
entered the temple of Pandharpiir, when the 
temple priests and uppei caste worshippers 
castigated him for baxing dared to enter the 
holy place to which entiy for the outcasts was 
blued Chokha explained that he entered the 
temple not of his own accord but God himself 
spurred him on to walk in He said, ‘What 
availeth birth m high caste, what avail rites or 
leainmg if there is no devotion or faith? 
Though a man be of low caste, yet if he is 
faithful in heart and loves God, and legards all 
creatures as though they were like himself, and 
makes no distinction between his own and 
other people’s children, and speaks the truth, 
h\s caste is pure, and God is pleased with him 
Never ask a man’s caste when he has in his 
heart faith in God and loie of men God wants 
m his children love and devotion and he does 
not caie for ca ste 

* M G Rnnide s Rise of the Miratln Power — pp 6S 
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In line with these saints of the past, Gadge 
Baba is a stauncli adxocate of hhahi ideology 
in our times Bhnktt is a monotheist ideal, 
which admits of only one God, the Creator and 
the Sustaincr of the Universe Dnyaneshwar, 
Namdeo and Tukaram were, how^cver, very 
fcr\cnt in their adoration of god Vithoba 
in the temple at Pandharpiir They were not, 
however, as Justice M G Ranade points 
out, idolaters Thev saw in god Vithoba the 
image of the Supreme Being — the incarnation 
of the Lord of the Universe What they upheld 
was image worship and not idolatry 'The vital 
difference between die two must be properly 
understood Idolatrv is blind worship of a 
dcitv in which the awareness of the Supreme 
Being IS totally absent and hence it permeates 
of anv number of deities In image worship 
the awareness of the supremac> of One God 
is alwa>s present and god like Vithoba is 
worshipped in the image of the Supreme Being 
The image w orsVnp was a\so a concession the 
saints made for the mass of the simple-minded 
people who could not he expected to under- 
s( ind theological intricacies They were how’- 
ever strong m their protest against elaborate 
rites in worship performed by priests and 
maintained that only reciting the name of God 
or even his remembrance was enough for a 
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communion with him, ihis being one of the 
basic tenets of bhaltt which aims at elimina- 
tion of the mtermidianeS m the approach to 
God 

Gadge Baba drew hi5 inspiration mainly 
from Tiikaram who was his spiritual master 
and guide Remarkably, Gadge Baba goes 
e\ en a step ahead of these teachers of tlie past 
In tune with the spirit of the modem tunes, he 
lepudiates idol worship in unequivocal terms 
He even sounds iconoclastic These are his 
words — 

Tukoba says, if he who is bom a human 
adores God with a true devotion in his heart, 
he raises himself to the plane of God Nay, 
he himself becomes God Tukoba cites his 
own instance — 

“I went in search of God 
and tmly I found God in me\ 

‘Tukaram says, ‘I am a peasant — a son of 
peasant How can I therefore know the ways 
to offer prayers to God? Following the advice 
of the saints I took to the path of bhaht” And 
remember Tukaram says he could not see God 
and he became God biinself If any one ima- 
gines that God IS like this or like that and cra- 
ves to see him or meet him, well, he is a naive 
peison suffering from an illusion Smce this 
earth was born, nobody has seen God and no 
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one will ever see him. God is not a thing to be 
seen. God in the temple, and on the river bank, 
god here and god tliere, god at Rameshwar 
and god at Badrinarayan — this is all comm- 
erce of god. Nobody has seen or will see god 
whom we call the Creator and at whose will 
the universe goes on.* 

Here it will be asked, why did then Gadge 
Baba go to Pandliarpur? The answer is, in 
going to Pandharpur and other places of pil- 
grimage his purpose was to help the poor pil- 
grims and relieve them of tlieir distress as best 
as he could. He otherwise never lost an oppor- 
tunity to chastise people for making a mad 
msh to these so-called holy places to pay 
homage to their God if they were devoid of 
any love and sympathy for their brothers 
groaning under tlie weight of poverty and 
social segregation. Tt is sheer idiocy to go to 
Pandharpur if you have no money on you and 
have to bmrow it from others’^ he would 
further tell them. It should be noted that al- 
though year after year he visited Pandhaipur 
on Ashadhi and Kartiki fairs, not once did he 
go to the Vithoba temple and bowed before the 
idol there. It is again equally noteworthy that 
he did not raise a single shrine although he 
could have raised many witli the funds which 
were so readily available to him. He also 
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denounced fanatic practices like fasts, ablu 
tions, offerings, self-niortifications, rites, cere- 
monies and pilgiimages as forms and ways of 
worship In his characterishc humourous style 
he once cited this example. You offei delici 
ous food dishes to the god m a temple and after 
you have left a dog comes in and eats the food 
Will your god be able to diive the dog away?’ 

‘No’ 

Then what is the sense in worshipping a god 
who IS so imbecile that he cannot ward off a 
dog that eats his food and what is the point 
in wasting your food on a god like this^’ The 
most exemplary trait of his chaiacter was that 
he never compromised on his principles His 
honesty and integrity were always beyond 
doubt 

For Gadge Baba, non-voilence was an article 
of faith on which there could be no second 
dioughts, as it was with Mahatma Gandhi Con 
sideling that Gadge Baba had started educat- 
ing people on this score prim to 1910, it can 
be said that m a way he anticipated Gandhi 
From his cow-boy days he had nurtuied in him 
a feeling of endearment and love foi the am 
mal uorld and any idea of killing animals for 
selfish ends was most repugnant to him 
Following an age-old practice, the nirai people 
and especially the tnbals sought the blessings 
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of tlieir deities by slaiigliteiing animals befoie 
them The abodes of these deities were often 
in remote and out-of-the-way places m moun- 
tains where the worshippeis gathered in some 
sort of secrecy for the saciificial ceremony 
Gadge Baba’s men were spread all over the 
land and someone would bring him the news 
of such a ceremony taking place at some such 
place He would immediately proceed to that 
place and address the people in Ins usual fer- 
vent mannei He made them see the folly m 
such sacrifices and aiipealed to them to desist 
from the cruel act Most often he succeeded in 
peisuading people to give up the slaughter 
Thanks to Ins whirlwind campaigns, Gadge 
Baba cieated a strong public feeling against 
animal sacrifices and the government takmg 
notice of it banned it legally 
The core of his teachings is that service to 
the pool and the infirm is service to God 
Tukaram sa>s — 

lie tc/io says — 

‘The afflicted and the oppiassed 
Aie mine’ 

In him find the tnie sage 
And know God lestdes in him 
In advocating this v lew, Gadge Baba offered 
a simple and vet convincing logic If every- 
tlnng we see and know m this world is God’s 
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creation, it follows all men are his creatures 
and they cannot but be equal If they were 
not then God cannot be said to be just and 
impartnl But as the saints and prophets are 
never tired of tellmg us, love, justice and 
equity ire the very attributes of God The in 
equalities and disparities we see in society 
cannot theiefore be by God s design The rich 
and the poor the higli and the low, are evident 
Iv man made distinctions Poverty which brings 
numerous other ills m its tram has been the lot 
of the major part of mankind m all ages But 
for this the greed avance and lust of a small 
minoiity is responsible, and this minority has 
either by an accident of history or by its 
inanoeuvrings has managed to keep itself at 
the helm of society and wield all power But 
it detracts from Gods justice and fnirplay and 
IS a serious infringement in the order of fhmgs 
as He willed it The rich belonging to the 
class of priests tiaders and merchants eat so 
much that they get a nausea of food, while 
those >vho toil and break them backs to pro- 
duce food ha\e to be content with a few 
crumbs and may even starve Where is justice 
m this? asks Gadge Baba So to serve God 
\ou must set aright this disturbed order of 
things It means helping the poor to get out of 
the ab> ss of povert) they have fallen m We 
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help our friends as by duty. But we help a 
friend who is in difficulty and tliere does not 
arise a question of helping a friend who is 
well-off and does not need help. On this ana- 
logy, it is the poor who are in need of help 
and succour. The rich and the well-to-do, who 
do not need any help and can help themselves, 
must be made to sacrifice for ibe poor and the 
needy. If however the poor remain poor, it 
means the order of nature as God willed it con- 
tinues to remain in a state of constant dis- 
repair. To help the poor is therefore rendering 
service to God and there is 'no worship holier 
and no cause nobler than this, for it is setting 
in order the house God has given us. 

Gadge Baba was no doubt a philosopher and 
his was a naturalist philosophy. According to 
him, nature is the sole arbiter of our destinies. 
For solutions to our problems, we must there- 
fore refer them to nature. The fundamental 
reality of our natural existence is that we are 
bom equal. The economic inequalities and 
social distinctions are of our own making and 
they assume their most heinous form in un- 
louchability. By these inequalities and dis- 
tinctions we have disturbed the equilibrium of 
nature, which is the root cause of all our suffer- 
ings. The law of nature demands that equality 
among men be restored, otherwise tlie human 
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race must march towards its doom Gadge 
Baba was thus a humamsl and a socialist Atre 
has said, “The Communists and Socialists think 
that they were the first to give the message of 
equality to the Indian people and that they are 
its votaries today Gadge Baba does not know 
whether Mar£ was a man or an ape But for 
the last fift> ) ears he has been teachmg pure 
and simple Marxism to the ignorant masses 
tiirough his hrtans and through the example 
of his own life Gadge Baba is a veritable plat- 
form of socialism m M«diarashtra and mdeed 
an enormous one 

Gadge Baba was agam most emphatic m 
his denunciation of the drinking habit, not 
because of any ideas of austerity but because 
It wought devastation mlo the life of the poor 
people He had seen how addiction to drink- 
ing by men utterly ruined their families both 
materially and morally and he had learnt this 
unsavoury truth from the tragic end his father 
had met Through his kii fans he exposed the 
\anous ph>sical, social and economic evils re- 
sulting from the drinking mcc in a simple 
language intelligible to the rural people It is 
claimed by the men who worked with him that 
the number of addicts he converted to sobriety 
would hiv'c to be counted in sev eral thousands, 
while no statistical figure could be given of 
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those whom he saved from fallmg victims to 
clnnkmg, but surely they must be many mil- 
hons ' 

Gadge Baba was not a man to be con- 
tented with mere telling bis ideas to people 
He practised what he preached His heart 
overflowed wth compassion for the poor and 
the physically mcapaciated people, for he had 
witnessed numerous tragedies of them and 
gone himself through the agonising expenence. 
Whenever he came across destitute persons on 
the road, who tvere blmd, deaf, dumb or lame, 
he picked tliem and lodged them m the homes 
be had built for them and his dhawKishalas for 
care Dandekar narrates an mcident when 
Gadge Baba gave bath to a laper and washed 
clean his festenng sores to the dismay of many 
people around him It was agam his regular 
practice to give mass dinners to the disabled 
and infirm people on festival days such as 
Diwali On such occasions, he would go from 
grocer to grocer, and from one vendor to 
another and collect all the provisions No 
shopkeeper grudged to part with his goods, on 
the contrary they were most ^vlllmg to help 
the great Baba For cookmg he employed his 
army of workers and the food mcluded special 
festival sweet dehcacies like plebts, Indus and 
haranjts A grand banquet was held in which 
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hundreds of such hapless people participated 
They were treated as most distinguished guests 
and had only to come and take their seats in 
the big pandal erected for the purpose The 
host Gadge Baba peisonally supervised all the 
arrangements of the banquet He also acted as 
a server and saw that everybody eat well He 
took paiticular delight in feeding people who 
were underfed and starved 

It IS interesting to note that once Kher made 
a mention to Gandhiji of Gadge Baba and the 
work he was doing for the poor For Gandhi]i, 
Uns was a smprise and he expressed a desire 
to meet this man of the masses But Kher 
thought it rathei difRcuIt to ask Gadge Baba 
to go and see the Mahatma, for he rarely went 
on his own to meet big people Sometime aftei 
this, Gadge Baba was m Waidlia very neai to 
Gandlujis ashram at Sevagram People m 
hundreds flocked to hear Gadge Baba and 
there was a huge congregation outside the 
Sevagmm ashiam Gandhiji was much impress- 
ed by this sight and he invited Gadge Baba to 
the ashiam When Gadge Baba came Gandhi)i 
offeied him a seat, but he preferred to sit on 
the ground Gandhiji made enquines with 
Gadge Baba of the dhaimashalas he built and 
other activities he was carrying on for the wel- 
fare of the untouchables On Gandhiji’s re- 
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quest Gaclge Baba also delivered a hirtan 
before the inmates of the Ashram. Gadge Baba 
iiad the highest regard for the Mahatma. 
In his last kvian at Bandra he had said that 
the moral force Gandhi commanded was so 
great that the mightiest empire in the history 
of mankind crumbled before it. He described 
Gandhis martyrdom as the highest sacrifice 
any man had ever done for his people and his 
country. 

It was indeed a memorable occasion. Here 
were the two apostles of non-voilence, who 
Jiad dedicated every breath of their life for the 
well-being of the humanity. They were so 
alike each other, both in their exterior and in 
their mental make-up. It was a sight, as they 
<ay, for the gods and the angels to see. 
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Appendix I 

SHREE GADGE MAHARA} MISSION 

Gadge Baba was no less a man of action 
than a visionary. He set up a number of insti- 
tutions and handed them over to the Gadge 
Maharaj* Mission for management. The Mis- 
sion was established by Gadge Baba on Febru- 
ary 8, 1952 for regulating and supervising the 
affairs of all the registered trusts set up by him. 
Today, the Mission with a band of self-less 
workers runs a number of institutions. It 
spends over Rs. 10 lakhs annually over die 
management of these mslitutions. The govern- 
ment of Maharashtra gives an annual grant of 
Rs 7 lakhs to the Mission on this account. The 
following is the list of institutions run by tlie 
Mission : 

ashram schools for adivasi boys and 

GIRLS 


Total number 
of inmates 
including 
dau-scholoTS 


Shrl Gadge Maharaj 

Adivasi Ashram School, Rahun ( Ahmadnagar) . . 150 

AdivasiAshramSchooI, Otur (Pudb) .. .. 440 

Adivasi Ashram School, Bhiwali-Vaiteshsvari (Thane) . . 145 
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Total number 
o£ inmates 
mcludmg 
diy scholars 


Adivisi Ashram School Chalalwad (Thane) 142 

Adivasi Ashram School Bhatsai Vasmd (Thane) 147 

Adimsi Ashram School Nagar>vadi ( Amravah ) 125 

Adivasi Ashram School Umn (Yavatmal) 300 

AdivasiAshramSchool Sitalbandi (Nanded) 140 


For Vimikta latis and Nomad c Tribes — 

Boys and GtrU 

ShreS Cadge Mahani Vimochil Jati Ashram School 151 
Gondavle Bk (Satara) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Vimochil Jati Ashram School 75 
Murum Circle (Satara) 

ShteS Cadge Maharaj Nomadic Tribes Ashram School 140 
Brahmapun (Satan) 

Hojfch for Bo[)i 

Shree Cadge Mahanj VidyarUii Vasilignha Rahun 60 
(Ahmadnagar) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Vidyarlhi Vasahgriha Condavle 100 
BK"* (Sitara) 

Shree Cadge Mahanj Vidjarthi Vosat gnha Bhusawal 84 
(Jntgaon) 

‘^hree Cadge Maharaj Vidyarthi Vasahgriha Chausala 60 
(Beed) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Vidyarthi Vasatignha Satara 60 
(Satara) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Vidyarthi Vasatignha, Kurla 100 
(Bombay) 

Shree Cadge Maharij Vidyarthi Vasatignha Ohir 72 
(Pune) 

Shree Gagde Maharaj Vidyarthi Vasatignlia Otur 48 
(Pune) 
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Total number 
of lumatn 
including 
day-scholars 

s’irtv Cidgc Maharaj ViJjarthI Vnsatignha. Ila{uri 24 
(Pitnp) 

Slirre Cadge NfalimJ Vklyartlil Vasaltgriha, Junnar 50 
{Pune) 

rrc Cadge MaliarajVid>arthlVas3t(griha,DrahmapurI 25 
{S\taTa) 

llo\irU jor Girit 

S’lrre Cadjje Maharaj Kanya Qthaintlaya Pandharpur 80 
(Soljpiir) 

Shrre Culgp Maharaj Kanya Chhatmlaya, Otur SO 

(Pune) 

Shree Cadge Xfahara/ Kanyi Chharrala)-3. Jtmnar 00 
(Pune) 

Slirrc Cadge Maharaj Kanya Chhatralaya, MlraJ 40 

(Singh) 

//(gh ^ehofilt and Port Bade Athnm Sc^ioob 

Shree Cadge MalianJ Vidyalaya, KiitU (Bombay) 340 

MaJodtri SaLhubal Kanya Sliala, PancHjarpitr (SoJapur) 250 

Mirrr Cadge MahanJ '^dyalaya, Otur . ,, 510 

SliTTT Cpadge Mahaial Post-Ba'lc Aishiam School, CO 

nhiwali Vajmlmari (Tliane) 

‘‘lirrt* Cadge Maharpj Post Basic Ashram Sctiool, 80 

Blalul-Vatind (Tliane) 

Shm Cadge MaliaraJ Post-Basic Ashram School. CO 

r«uLitwad (Tlwine) 

S) ree Cadge MaliaraJ Post Basic Ashram School, 00 

Bahiirl (Almuilnagar) 

Shrre Ca<!ge Maluraj IMst Basic Asliram School, Otur 100 
(Pune) 
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Total number 
of inmates 
including 
day-scholars 

Sliree Gadge Maharaj Post-Basic Ashram School, Umri 100 
(VavateiaJ) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Post-Basic Ashram School, 70 

Nagirwadi (Amravati) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Post-Basic Ashram School, 86 

SitaVhandi (Nanded) 

Shree Cadge Maharaj Post-Basic Ashram School, 60 

Gondavle Bb (Satara) 

Shree Gadge hfaharaj Post-Basic Ashram Srfjool, 60 

Brahmapurl (Satara) 

Pridd/iaihrcm 

Shree Cadge Baba Paramdham Vriddhashram, Wal* 80 
gaon {Amra\*atS) 

Senrtar Kendra? 

Shree Gadge Maharaj Sanskar Kendra, Otur (Pune) 60 

Sliree Gadge Maharaj Chaitanya BalaV Mandir, Ba/uri 60 

(Pune) 

Shree Gadge Maharaj Bahvadi Otur (Pune) 45 


THE MISSION ALSO HUNS : 


Year of 
establishment 


Dharmashala at Runaraodun .. 1914 

ChoVhamela Dharmashala at Fandbarpur .. 1917 

Maratha Dharmashala at Pandharpur . . 1920 

Blind and Disabled Sadavarta at Pandharpur • , 1921 

Parit Dharmashala at Pandharpur . , . . 1925 

Nashilc Dharmashala . . . . , . 1930 

Aatandi Dharmashala . . . . . . 1930 
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AaUndl Parit Dhannuhah . . . . . . 1030 

Dchu Dliarmashala .. .. 1030 

DLnd and Dwi1)!«l Sidavtirta ot Kosik. . 1032 

Aalul Dharmashala at Pune .. .. .. 1040 

Pant Dliann-vOiala at TrambaV«bwar . . 10-10 

Kalhamalc Dlonnailiala at TramtiaLoshuar .. 1048 

Slirce Cadge Makira} Missi'-j . . . . 1932 

Coralahin Sanstha at Nagarwadi . . . 1032 

Shicc Cadge Maharaj GoraVshan at Hahuri . . 1053 

J J llo$i>ilal Dlnmiaihala at Do^ll3^y .. 1034 

Shn Cadge Babi Prakashan SamOi . . . . 1925 


V«F» 


Appendix II 

IMPORTANT EVENTS IN CADGE BABA'S LITE 
Wetinesday, Febajary 23, IS7C 

Debuji's birtli at Slicngaon in Amravati 
clislrict. 

ISSi 

Father Zingraiis death at Kolcgaon. 
Mother Sakiuihai with young Dclni goes 
to lite at her father’s house at Dapurc. 

IS02 

Dchuji's maiTjage with Dhanaji Parit’s 
daughter Kunla. 
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1899 

Birth of the first daughter, Alolca, at 
Dapure. 

1900 

Birth of the second daugliter, Kalavati at 
Dapure. 

1902 

Birth of the son, Mudgal. 

February 1, 1904 

Meeting with the sage and revelation. 

1905 

Renunciation of home and family. Birth of 
the fourth child, son Govinda. 

I90G 

Sets up Gorakshan Sanstha at Murtijapur 
( Cow-protection Scheme ) . 

1907 

In the fair at Runmochan, begins hhajan 
programmes. 

1808 

The work of construction of the first ghat 
on the river Puma completed. 

1914 

Builds dharmashala for Pant community 
at Runmochan. 

1917 

Chokhamela dharmashala at Pundharpur. 


m 


1919 


Maniage of son, Covinda, at Worli, 
Bombay. 

1920 

Maiatba d/jonnns/iflfa at Pimdharpiir. 

1921 

Home foi the blind and other disabled 
persons at Pandharpiir. 

May 1, 1923 

Death of mother, Sakhiibai. 

Ma> S, 1923 

Death of son, Govinda. 

1925 

Parit dhflrmnshfllfl at Pundharpur. 

1930 

Sets up Dharmashala Tnist at Nasik. 
Alandi Dharmashala Tnist. 

Parit (llimmashala at Alandi. 

Dhatmashala at Dehu. 

Campaign for prevention of animal sacri- 
fies. 

1032 

Home for the blind and other disabled 
pel sons at Nasik. 

1937 

Animal sacrifies stopped at Donad. Con- 
struction of two ghats on the river Kate- 
puma. 
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1940 

DhatmashaUi at Akiil, Poona. 

Parit (Ihannashdta at Trimbakesliwar. 

194S 

Kalaiwala dfiarmashala at Trimbakeshwar. 

1952 

Establishment of Gaclgc Mabaraj Mission 
at Bombay, Catlleslied at Nagarwadi. 

1933 

Cattleshed at Rahiiri. 

1934 

Dharmnshaia as an adjunct to J. J. Hos- 
pital at Bombay. 

Ashramhala at Raliuri. 

December 20, 1936 

Death at Valgaon on way to Naganvadi. 
December 21, 1936 

Cremation at Amravati. 
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For any information about Gadge 
Baba institutions please contact : 


Shrce Gadge Maharaj Mission 
6, VidyarJW Bhuvan, Tribhuvan Road, 

Bombay 400 001 Tel: 352989 



